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GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL: Wells Fargo had the history (See page 24) 


This Month: 


CONSUMER CREDIT by Henry J. Boone 
MISCONCEPTIONS IN SERVICE CHARGES by Frederick W. Hetzel 
BUILDING BUSINESS IN A SMALL BANK by William J. Buescher 
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AUTO PLAN 


PAYS RICH DIVIDENDS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


““We have gone ‘all-out’ for the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan, and it has paid us rich dividends in 
new business. 

“We have assigned a special bank representa- 
tive to the Plan. For agents, we have prepared 
a tailor-made sales package which includes 
both promotion material and simplified appli- 
cation forms. Blotters, folders, car and bus 
cards, and advertising in the local Insurance 
Agents and Brokers Bulletin have all been used 
to publicize the Plan. 

**At every step of the way, we have cooperated 
with agents by giving them the kind of help 
they want and need. We have offered speedy 
service and liberal credit consideration. We 
have slashed red tape. 

“As a result of all this, the percentage of our 
auto loans coming from agents has steadily in- 
creased. Now that we are approaching a normal 
buyer’s market in automobiles, we expect this 
effort to be of continually increasing service to 
the public.” 

Alexander Gunther 
Vice President 


The First National Bank of 
Philadelphia 
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Stone-Age Invitation 


Strs: The photo shows the unusual 
stone-age invitation issued by George 
Arnold, Trust Division, Illinois Bankers 
Association, to members to hold their 1950 
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trust meeting in Rockford. When his less 
formal invitation was taken lightly, Mr. 
Arnold, vice-president and trust officer, 
The Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Rockford, supplemented it with a 
250 pound Rock River stone specimen. 
Surrounding it are Eugene Abegg, presi- 
dent of The Illinois National Bank, R. R. 
Bunting, trust officer, Mercantile Trust 
and Savings Bank, Quincy, and C. A. 
Webber, president, Champaign County 
Bank and Trust Company, Urbana. 
Dewey M. BEck, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Illinois Bankers Association, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Sale with Lease-Back 


Strs: Under the heading of “Increasing 
Bank Capital” on page 22 of your April 
issue, you describe as “‘unique’”’ the sale 
of a bank building through an arrangement 


whereby the bank then leases the building. 
On October 22, 1948, we consummated 
the sale of our bank building with a forty 
year lease-back, enabling us, after full 
provisions for income tax, to increase our 
surplus $100,000. 
Racpu G. WILts, Vice-president, 
Bronxville Trust Company, 
Bronxville 8, New York 
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Terrifie Pull 


Sirs: I suppose it’s a man-bites-dog 


' story for one publication to write another 


an unsolicited letter like this. 

Anyhow, I’m astonished at the terrific 
pull of your “Booklets” page and I thought 
I’d tell you so. I think you'll find that 
two little paragraphs in which you were 
good enough to comment on a booklet we 
prepared dealing with savings and loan 
associations have brought forth more than 
350 requests. 

RAYMOND TRIGGER, 

Managing Editor, 
The Investment Dealers’ Digest, 
150 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York 
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Midwest Exposition 


Srrs: Again this year, the five Cedar 
Rapids banks had a co-operative exhibit 
at our second annual Midwest Agricultural 
and Industry Exposition. 

The exhibit included a miniature rail- 
road, a farm, a town and its industrial 
area, the idea being that banks through 
their facilities help agriculture, industry 
and individuals to buy, build and grow, 
which was our theme. 

Our announcement shows that Cedar 
Rapids banks—First Trust & Savings, 
Guaranty Bank & Trust, The Merchants 
National, Peoples Bank & Trust, United 
States Bank—loaned some $30,000,000 
during 1948 to aid that buying, building 
and growing process. 

The exhibit drew by far the largest num- 
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ber of people of any exhibit. 
Davip RumML, Vice-president, 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Quiz 


Sirs: 


In your March issue you refer to 


Elbert Hubbard’s famous words, “If a 


man make a better mousetrap,. . 
Wasn’t Emerson the author of this? 
WaRNER M. ALLEN, 
Executive Secretary, 


. ete.”’ 








Massachusetts Co-operative 
Bank League, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Ed.—Elbert Hubbard in Taz Pamistins in 1912. In 
1839 Emerson wrote “If a man has good corn, or 
wood, or boards, or pigs to sell . . . he will find a broad, 
hard, beaten road to his house. . .” 
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PROPERTY OWNERS : For a list of 
your nearest ACCREDITED MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS, write the Institute of 
Real Estate Management, 22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. (Affiliated with the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards.) 





* No firm may display the 
A.M.O. emblem until it 
has submitted to, and 
passed, a careful scrutiny 
of its operations, as to 
both experience and fi- 
nancialfresponsibility. 
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Blessing in Disguise 


The rather methodical retreat which the 
nation’s economy has been making from 
the dizzy post-war inflation peak is a dis- 
tinct boon rather than a trend to be de- 
plored, according to Charles W. Williams, 
chairman of the Department of Economics- 
Commerce, University of Louisville. 

Acknowledging that there are all shades 
of opinion as to whether we are headed for 
sharp recession, mild disinflation or re- 
sumed inflation—and that there are ample 
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The estimated 10 per cent de- 
cline is a matter for debate 


statistics to support each stand—Professor 
Williams believes that those inclining to 
the use of the term “disinflation” have 
the better of the argument. 

Definition. Disinflation is an English 
term, he explains, probably originated by 
Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the London 
Economist, to provide an accurate state- 
ment of a condition in which neither highly 
inflationary trends nor the deflationary 
ones of depression periods are dominant. 
“Disinflation such as we have been observ- 
ing for ‘six months is thus a sort of half- 
way house,”’ Professor Williams comments, 
“on the way down from the heights of 
inflation to which the economy was 
pushed through the impetus of war and 
the heaviest deficit financing ever known. 

“Instead of presaging depression, the 
moderate average decline of prices—which 
should continue unless propped up by 
artificialities, or turned into a sharper 
downtrend by unreasoning doubts—is a 
distinct boon to the national economy 
and an undoubted strengthener of free 
enterprise,” Professor Williams declares. 

Restoring efficiency. He admits that 
those caught in an overinventoried posi- 
tion, or in a profitless stage of operations, 
or who have joined the growing throng of 
occupants of Dun and Bradstreet’s “‘busi- 
ness morgue,” will be hard to convince. 
“But they constitute the small minority,” 
he states. ‘For the majority, existence 
and continuance of mild disinflation is a 
many-headed blessing. Efficiency is being 
restored, all the way from prime production 
to the smallest retail outlet; and the in- 
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efficient are being rooted out and elimi- 
nated. The tonic of competition is already 
apparent in more business vigor, and better 
products. Labor is becoming more con- 
cerned about ‘the job,’ more conscious of 
its task to produce.more and waste less. 
Consumers, corporate as well as individual, 
are suddenly made conscious of dollar 
values and are, for a change, shopping 
around to get their money’s worth. 

Purging effect. “If it did nothing else, 
the disinflationary process would be worth- 
while in acting as a laxative,” Professor 
Williams contends, “‘purging the very evils 
inflation created—the things, incidentally, 
just a year ago most bankers were so fear- 
some about and were taking a hand in 
stopping. We should applaud rather than 
fear or resist the more-or-less methodical 
retreat from those peaks of six to twelve 
months ago.” 

What can bankers and businessmen do 
about the current trend? Professor Wil- 
liams suggests: ‘“‘Conscious deinventory- 
ing, deliberate price reduction with no 
wage reduction (offset by 10-20 per cent 
higher productivity), and no heavy-handed 
credit restriction on the financial side— 
these would seem to be the important cues 
while the economy is seeking to shake 
itself loose from the dizzy heights and to 
stabilize itself on a somewhat lower but 
more sound and tenable level.” 
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Matter of Psychology 


The present slackening off in business 
activity is due largely to a change in con- 
sumer psychology rather than any serious 
fundamental fault in the nation’s economy, 
in the opinion of Raymond J. O’Rourke, 
assistant vice-president of the Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn. 

The consumer has the resources to 
buy, and his wants are tremendous, Mr, 
O’Rourke told a group of distributors and 
manufacturers recently. However, he 
added, the buyer now feels his power and 
will demand more 
for his dollar. 
Many of his wants 
and desires are 
postponable, and 
he will buy only 
when he feels he 
is getting a fair 
deal. “All of us 
are going to have 
to work just a 
little harder,” Mr. 
O’Rourke warned. 

Resources back- 

R. 5. CROURES log. As evidence 
that purchasing power is still tremendous, 
it was cited that there were more people 
employed during December of 1948 than 
at any other time in the nation’s history. 
Mr. O’Rourke also pointed out that the 
backlog of individual savings is three times 
greater than it was in 1940 and that the 
present savings of $270 billion is about 
two and a half times greater than the entire 


national income in 1940. Today, he said, 
consumer debt is but 32 per cent of savings, 
whereas in 1941 the country’s ratio of con- 
sumer debt to savings was about 63 per 
cent. ; 

In view of the outlook, Mr. O’Rourke 
stated: ‘‘Certainly we are going to tighten 
up on credit. We intend to eliminate the 
marginal credit risk.”” On the other hand, 
he indicated that the reserves of banking 
are at the disposal of capable and experi- 
enced businessmen. 

This is not a period of recession but is 
a period of adjustment which began some 
time ago, Mr. O’Rourke concluded. “It 
will work out if all of us do our part.” 
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Readjustment Timing 


While there is a tendency to consider 
the current “‘disinflation” as having started 
last Fall, actually the conversion to normal 
peacetime competitive conditions has been 
a staggered process, and the readjustment 
has been under way for two or three years. 

This is pointed out by L. Merle Hostetler, 
manager of the research department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, who 
cites numerous 
lines of business 
that early experi- 
enced an end of 
the boom. For 
example, even 
in the first post- 
war year of 1946, 
night club patron- 
age was deflated 
to normal levels, 
the fur industry 
felt a reduced de- 
mand, and com- 
mon stock prices 





L. M. HOSTETLER 
were marked down to a sharply lower level. 


Trend continues. The following year, 
1947, was marked by a widening of the 
readjustment phase, although business as 
a-whole was better than the year before. 
The demand for heavy trucks began to 
fade, the rubber shortage turned to sur- 
plus, and woolen mill operations sagged. 

The third full post-war year, 1948, 
although the best of all three in over-all 
activity, saw further defections in the 
ranks of booming industries. Early in the 
year, production of glass containers de- 
clined 28 per cent, a saturation point was 
reached by some household appliances, 
the shoe industry encountered serious sales 
resistance, and cotton goods production 
reached the lowest level in eight years. 
By mid-year, furniture sales began to be 
spotty, and home construction starts began 
to taper off. Prices of farm and food 
products were in a definitely downward 
trend by August. — 

Outlook ahead. As to the future, Mr. 
Hostetler believes that not much more 
deflation in agricultural prices is immedi- 
ately in sight, and he adds that stability in 
grain prices over the next few months 
would mitigate whatever industrial inven- 
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tory liquidation is necessary. 

Many basic industries such as steel, 
automotive equipment, chemicals, etc., 
continued to move forward into new high 
ground during 1948, and even into 1949. 
“If these basic industries are now finally 
headed into a period of readjustment to 
normal competitive conditions,” says Mr. 
Hostetler, “the process should be notice- 
ably less painful because of the piecemeal 
realignments that have been taking place 
more or less behind the scenes during the 
past three years.” 
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Retailer Problems 


The prospects of retail merchants being 
able to weather “rough periods” ahead 
were scrutinized recently by a credit group 
affiliated with the New York Credit Men’s 
Association. 

The problem will be one of operating 
profitably on a lower level of sales volume 
it was agreed. Operating costs are high, 
and difficult to cut because of the competi- 
tive necessity for more window trimming, 
advertising, longer store hours and service 
to customers. Also, retailers are unable to 
reduce fixed expenses and salesmen’s 
salaries. 

Some of the solutions advanced were 
closer budgeting, more careful selection of 
merchandise to avoid costly mistakes, 
more attention paid to inventory turnover, 
and to taxes which are playing an ever- 
increasing role in the cost of doing busi- 
ness. Retailers were advised to confer 


— 


more frequently with accountants who 
are specialists in business problems. 

No deluge. Since merchants have been 
forewarned and have had ample time to 
reduce inventories and to build up working 
capital, no deluge of failures is expected in 
the period ahead. However, business is 
falling off so rapidly in some stores that 
the retailer is in difficulties almost before 
he realizes it. 

When insolvencies occur, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to liquidate the stock. 
The representative of one credit agency 
has reported that while it was possible to 
liquidate merchandise inventories for as 
much as 60 cents on the dollar in the Fall, 
during the past two months 40 per cent 
was all that could be realized. It was 
estimated that for the average sale of 
insolvent stock in the near future, this 
would fall to 33% per cent. 
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Future Taxes 


With the 1950 Federal budget calling 
for the greatest sum ever asked in peace- 
time, and indicating imposition of addi- 
tional taxes on corporate and personal 
incomes, the finance department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce has issued a 
timely pamphlet analyzing the major items 
and clarifying some of the complex ques- 
tions involved. 

Entitled “Taxing to Spend,” and pre- 
pared by Arthur W. Crawford, the pam- 
phlet is designed to assist business groups 
and individual citizens in formulating 
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Of the millions of people who have 
checking accounts, there are perhaps a 
few thousand who want to keep a 
detailed record covering each check 
issued. The remainder require the most 
simple type of record that will give 
them the essential information. For this 
great mass market, we introduced some 
years ago the single-line register to 
replace the conventional check stub, 
and since then have won acceptance 
from several million people who now 
use and like our popular Personalized 
Pocket Checkbook. 


This past year we introduced the same 
type of register in The Secretary, a three- 
on-a-page checkbook for the person 
who keeps his book in his desk at home. 
Substantially the same type of register 
is also used with The Executive, a new 
business-sized checkbook for the exec- 
utive or professional man who keeps 
his book in his desk at the office. 


CHECKBOOKS WITH A FUTURE 




















These two new checkbooks, together 
with our established pocket style check- 
book, are, in our opinion, the check- 
books with a future. Perhaps they might 
even be termed the checkbooks of the 
future. All three books are personalized, 
bearing the printed name and address 
of the individual. All three have attrac- 
tive covers, gold-stamped with the 
individual’s name. All three employ the 
simple, compact, single-line register. 
All three please the public and save 
money for banks. 


When you sell the Personalized Pocket 
Checkbook (200 checks for $1.35), and 
The Secretary (300 checks for $2.00), 
and The Executive (300 checks for 
$2.75), you offer to your customers 
three checkbooks of distinction that 
click with the great majority of people 
...and you recover all your check 
expense and make things easier for the 
people in your operating departments. 
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TO SPEND 





An Analysis of the 1950 Federal 
Budget which Proposes 
Increased Government 
Costs and Higher Taxes 





MARCH - 1949 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Suggests possible economies 


intelligent opinions on the issues involved. 
After listing the estimated expenditures 
and receipts for the fiscal year 1950 by 
classifications, and comparing them with 
previous years, the report singles out the 
controv¢.sial items in the budget and cites 
possible economies. It also discusses the 
injurious effects which high tax rates have 
on the economy, and the problems of debt 
management under present conditions. 
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Sharp Drop in Loans 


As an economic straw in the wind, it is 
noteworthy that loans to business by the 
leading New York City banks for the week 
ended April 6 showed the greatest decline 
for any week since the war, and one of the 
greatest on record. 

Business loans by the weekly reporting 
Reserve member banks in the city dropped 
$116 million, to $5,322 million or the 
lowest since August 4, 1948. The record 
high was $5,671 million on November 10, 
1948. 

While a loan decline at this time of the 
year might be anticipated, the $116 million 
contraction exceeds any seasonal trend. 
It apparently reflects steps taken by bor- 
rowers to cut inventories. 
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Outlook for Savings 


A trend upward in personal savings, be- 
gun in the last half of 1948, appears sched- 
uled to continue in the coming months, the 
United States Savings and Loan League 
believes. 

It reached this optimistic conclusion in 
its new “Quarterly Letter,” issued this 
Spring for the first time. The periodic 
review, devoted to a study of the effect of 
savings and home financing trends upon 
the national economy, is prepared by 
Dr. Arthur M. Weimer, League economist 
and dean of the Indiana University School 
of Business, and Norman Strunk, League 
vice-president. 

Favorable aspects. A big factor in 
maintaining the savings upturn, the new 
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... you will find the Chase network of branches and 


correspondent banks. 


Through this organization, the Chase can provide both up-to-the-minute 


information and the technical know-how of long experience in foreign trade. 


You are invited to send for our folder 
‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.” 


Banks can broaden THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


their Service to 
customers by using OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Chase facilities HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
London ¢ Frankfurt/Main * Heidelberg * Stuttgart * Tokyo * Osaka * Havana « San Juan ¢ Panama « Colon « Cristobal * Balboa 
Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D. F. * Buenos Aires * Rome * Cairo * Bombay 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris « Shanghai « Hong Kong « Tientsin 
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$5.07 saved a contract 
eceand a man’s business 
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Special switches were needed to complete an electrical instrument contract. 


Late delivery of finished items would kill chances of future orders and lay off men. 
Switches were 1100 miles away, but Air Express delivered the 15-lb. package 
at 3 a.m.—8 hours after pick-up. Cost, only $5.07. Air Express now used 
regularly. Keeps down inventory, improves customer service by early delivery. 
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Low as $5.07 was, remember Air Ex- World's finest Scheduled Airline fleet 
carries Air Express. 24-hour service — 
ipt for shipment and more protec- speeds up to 5 miles a minute. Direct to 
it’s the world’s fastest mss ag ser- over 1000 airport cities; air-rail for 


press rate included door-to-door service, 


rece 
tion 1 
vice that every business uses wi 


FACTS on low Air Express rates: 


17-lb. carton of hearing aids goes 900 miles for $4.70. 
12 lbs. of table delicacies goes 600 miles for $2.53. 
(Same day delivery in both cases if you ship early.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and 
delivery at no extra cost. You get a a ree ae delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. ier responsibility. Assured 

tection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
Practically no limitation on size or weight. For fast ay | action, 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. specify 


Air Express delivery” on orders. 
GETS THERE FIRST 


profit. 22,000 off-airline offices. 


















Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


scHEDULED AIRLINES of THE U.S. 








publication asserts, is that “‘real incomes” 
—incomes related to the cost of living— 
will probably remain stable or will advance 
slightly. As viewed by the League, here’s 
why: 

“The consumer price index has been 
declining slowly since last August. Per- 
sonal incomes in the last quarter of 1948, 
however, were 6 per cent higher than in the 
same quarter of 1947 and have remained 
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THE TREND OF SAVINGS 




















New source of economic data 


high in the early weeks of 1949. Even if 
they decline in the months ahead, they are 
likely to drop less rapidly than the cost 
of living.” : 

Another development favorable to sav- 
ings, the League points out, is that the 
desire to save is greater now than at any 
time since the war. 

“With the apparent end of the post-war 
boom, reflected in various price declines 
and some rise in unemployment, people 
generally are growing more concerned about 
future economic trends,” the publication 
notes. “The fear of future uncertainties 
stimulates saving.” 
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Economic Viewpoints 


Benjamin Strong, president, United 
States Trust Company, New York City: 
“Great things, like democracy, evolve by 
trial and error, painfully and slowly, rather 
than easily and quickly. Perhaps inter- 
national finance will show the way. 

“In this field great and big things are 
now being accomplished. We are breaking 
barriers and creating world co-operation 
and perhaps even world federation through 
financial processes. It began actually 
during and after World War I when the 
United States made vast loans to our allies 
in Europe and other parts of the world. 
These loans turned into gifts. 

“Lend lease picked up in the late 30s 
and ’40s where loans left off in the early 
*20s. The Marshall Plan picked up where 
lend lease left off and we are seeing today 
an almost unbelievable distribution of 
goods, services and funds for the pur- 
pose of sharing our strength. 
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“These financial developments on an 
international scale are the real beginnings 
of world government and will, in my 
opinion, eventually result in international 
co-operation such as we have never known 
before.” 

Marriner S. Eccles, member of the 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: “At present democratic capitalism 
is drifting. Our economy is being stimu- 
lated by fortuitous developments and 
temporary stopgaps. We are depending 
on a heavier investment in certain capital 
goods sectors than can be sustained in 
steady volume. We are increasing depend- 
ence on public subsidy through high price 
supports and stock piling. Most important 
of all, we are bracing up our levels of 
activity by a huge military preparedness 
program and a large world aid program, 
both without foreseeable terminal points 
as to time or amount.” 

Henry H. Heimann, executive manager, 
National Association of Credit Men: “The 
recent action of the Federal Reserve Board 
with respect to both Regulation W and 
margin requirements on stock purchases 
are steps in the right direction and should 
be helpful to business and our economy. 
Business has reached a competitive period 
and restraints and restrictions which might 
have been essential in wartime have no 
place in a peacetime competitive economy. 
We are on the eve of a period when needs 
and distributions must be stimulated by 
the use of credit.” 

Eli Shapero, associate professor of 
finance, School of Business, University of 
Chicago: “At the present time there is 
a fairly widespread concern over what is 
known as the shortage of equity capital. 
Proponents of this line of reasoning point 
to the inactivity of the security market as 
a symptom of the disease. Historically the 
major source of equity funds to American 
business has been retained earnings. This 
is true at present. About 70 per cent of 
uses of funds in the years ’26-’29 were 
supplied by gross corporate savings. The 
same ratio was. supplied in the post-war 
years °46-"48. Thus American business is 
getting about the same amounts of equity 
relative to needs as was the case during 
the ’20s.” 
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Treasury Tribute 


Special tribute to John W. Snyder for 
his management of the national debt was 
recently paid by Dr. Harold W. Stonier, 
executive manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

“At the end of the war we had two war 
babies,” Dr. Stonier stated. “One, the 
atomic bomb and the second, the national 
debt. These war babies, if not controlled 
or directed with understanding and sympa- 
thetic treatment, can disrupt the whole 
course of civilization. The national debt 
is as important in the economic field as is 
the atomic bomb in the field of science. 

““As Secretary of the Treasury, John W. 
Snyder has by careful management main- 
tained the stability and the validity of our 
national debt,” Dr. Stonier continued. 
“In the realm of national affairs, it is the 
greatest ally the democratic way of life 
has in the world today, for the wise man- 
agement of this debt means success in our 
way of life in the future.” 
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Sor an enlightened nation 


Young America is served by the most extensive public school system 
in the world—a distinguished national asset bringing education within 
the reach of all. It is a created asset, financed in great measure through 
the sale of bonds issued by communities, counties, states and other 
taxing districts. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. for many years has been identified with 
municipal bonds of this type, making them available to thousands of 
banks and conservative investors. Their desirability as investments has 
been maintained by demonstrated safety through the years together 
with their valuable exemption from federal income taxes. Send without 
obligation for our latest offering list. 


REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL BONDS 


Cleveland Heights Lane County, Oregon, 
City School District, Ohio School District No. 4 (Eugene) 
1%% Bonds 2 & 24% Bonds 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


School District No. 11 Seremon, Fenusyiventa, 


1% & 1%% Bonds pe so aie ad 
Evanston, Illinois, 
Township H.S. District No. 202 Tacoma, Wash., 
2%% Bonds School District No. 10 
2%, 2% & 3% Bonds 


Houston, Texas, 
Independent School District 
2%, 2% & 3% Bonds 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
1%% School Bonds 


HALSEY, STUART & CO: Inc. 

















SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


BANK VAULTS 
TELLERS CHESTS 
VAULT VENTILATORS 
BURGLAR PROOF CHESTS 





The Guardian Burglar Proof Equipment Co. 
6219 Detroit Avenue, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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It’s surprising how often you'll find a group of bankers, all 
using facilities of the National City Bank — and all using 


different phases of it. 


One may have a customer trading overseas. He’ll call on the 
world-wide network of NCB branches and correspondent banks 


to fill out his foreign banking services. 

Another banker may depend on investment experts of the 
National City Bank for advice and analysis of his bank’s 
portfolio. 

And so it goes, from the collection of checks and the gather- 
ing of information to participation in local loans, and a great 
many other'specialized services. 


In short, many bankers find it mighty helpful to have the 
National City Bank as a correspondent. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Kirst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








NATION 
CITY 

OVERSEAS 

BRANCHES 4 





Matanzas 
Santiago 


‘Lo ida 


117, Old Broud St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
Paris (IBC Branch) 
Hong Kong 
Bombay 

Calevtta : 

Japan 

Tokyo 


Burroughs Clearing House 



































BANKING NEWS 








Cost-of-living Bonus 


Protection against fluctuating living 
costs has been extended to employees of 
The Liberty National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. The bank is now paying 
a cost-of-living bonus at the end of each 
month to all employees except officers. 
For the first quarter of 1949 the bonus 
amounted to 15 per cent of the base salary. 

The basis for determining this was the 
cost of living index compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which on 
November 15, 1948, was 72 points above 
the 1940 level. Base salaries at the Liberty 
National had averaged a 50 per cent in- 
crease since 1940, but the difference has 
now been bridged by the monthly bonus. 

The amount of the bonus will be adjusted 
at the end of each quarter and the per- 
centage figure for the ensuing quarter will 
be posted on bank bulletin boards, accord- 
ing to Cashier Henry Croak. It is manage- 
ment’s intention, Mr. Croak added, to 
continue the plan indefinitely, although it 
is hoped that eventually the cost of living 
will level off sufficiently so that perma- 
nently adjusted salary brackets can be 
determined. 

Some advantages. One advantage of 
the bank’s cost-of-living bonus is that it 
does not interfere with the retirement fund 
program. A fluctuating base salary would 
make such a pension program difficult to 
administer, whereas the bonus does not 
affect this. 

In previous years the bank paid sub- 
stantial year-end bonuses, and last year 
an additional bonus was distributed on 
June 30. These are being eliminated under 
the new program, but the present plan has 
the effect of spreading the extra payments 
throughout the year, and employees are 
more definitely assured of receiving a 
specific amount. 

In addition to salaries and bonuses, 
Liberty National employees receive supple- 
mentary benefits, according to Assistant 
Cashier O. H. Rundell. One is a pension 
for which the bank pays the entire cost, 


and which provides for a retirement income 
of from $25 to $125 a month. The bank 
also pays half of the premiums on term 
insurance, of $1,000 to $2,500, with a total 
permanent disability clause. Half of the 
cost is defrayed on an unusually liberal 
sickness, accident, hospital and surgical 
policy, and in case of incapacity the bank 
still continues to pay an employee’s salary 
as well. 
 ¢ 


Employee Facilities 


Facilities for employees are increasing in 
quantity in the nation’s banks, and the 
quality of such conveniences is also con- 
stantly being improved. Typical of the 
excellent accommodations for personnel 
during their luncheon and rest periods are 
the new lounge at the University National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington, and the cafe- 
teria at the new Broadway Savings Bank 
main office, New York City, shown below. 

The Seattle bank’s new lounge, which 
includes a small kitchenette, is adjacent 
to the bookkeeping room. A wall contain- 
ing a large windowlike partition above the 
waist level separates the lounge from the 
bookkeeping room, with a convenient access 
door at one end of the wall. The lounge is 
pleasantly furnished and has subdued 
lighting and air conditioning. 

The cafeteria is one of several outstand- 
ing features in the new main office of the 
Broadway Savings Bank. 
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Aiding Public Relations 


A popularity contest among women em- 
ployees of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has proven 
quite successful and is expected to be re- 
peated in future years. Members of the 
Eon (Employees of Northwestern) Club 
appointed a special committee to accept 
nominations from officers and department 
managers and submit the names in a 
general election. 





Popular with customers 


Miss Claire Waterman and Miss Helen 
Lyngen (right) are shown wearing the ster- 
ling silver bracelets received upon their 
selection as “most popular” at the main 
office and among the branch offices, 
respectively. 

The contest was held following a survey 
which showed that 90 per cent of the bank’s 
customers were acquainted with two or 
more of the bank’s employees. The contest 
helped to emphasize the need for creating 
favorable impressions when dealing with 
customers in everyday transactions. 
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Bank Stock Purchase 


Every employee of the First American 
State Bank, Wausau, Wisconsin, is a stock- 
holder under a new plan reported by 
Assistant Cashier W. J. Whyte. 

In the belief, long held by management, 
that part ownership tends to increase 
interest in the affairs of a firm by which a 


Examples of the trend toward providing excellent accommodations for bank personnel 


Lounge at University National Bank, Seattle 








Cafeteria, Broadway Savings Bank, New York City 








man is employed, the bank last fall inaugu- 
rated an arrangement enabling employees 
to purchase stock on an installment basis 
over a one-year period. 

According to Mr. Whyte, the 47 bank 
employees organized a non-stock, non- 
profit corporation through which the stock 
was purchased. When the plan was begun 
each employee indicated the number of 
shares he wished to purchase, gave a note 
to the corporation payable in one year, and 
authorized the bank to deduct from his 
salary.an amount sufficient to pay the note 
in 24 equal, semimonthly installments. 

The corporation then used the notes as 
collateral and borrowed from the bank an 
amount sufficient to buy the stock. The 
stock is being held by the corporation until 
it is fully paid for by each employee. 
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Customer Traininy 


With due consideration for the impres- 
sions his customers might receive, Presi- 
dent J. P. Huston, Wood & Huston Bank, 
Marshall, Missouri, recently circulated a 
letter and a sample deposit ticket among 
the bank’s depositors. The letter asked 
the co-operation of all customers in helping 
the bank give quicker, more efficient and 
accurate service. 

A form letter was used, and sent to 
everyone, so that those depositors who did 
make out their own tickets would under- 
stand that the bank was trying to improve 
the situation by urging those who neglected 
to fill in their own tickets to do so, accord- 
ing to Mr. Huston. Moreover, a “very 
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Accompanied by form letter 


good customer with a very large balance 
that never made out his own deposit 
ticket,”’ would not feel that the letter was 
specifically directed to him, reasoned Mr. 
Huston in supporting the use of the form 
letter. 

The wisdom of this decision was evi- 
denced when many customers brought the 
sample deposit ticket, complete with in- 
structions (see cut) to the bank for use as 
a guide. Mr. Huston concluded that these 
customers actually were uncertain about 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation 60 years ago. 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 


to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office - - LIMA 
52 Branches Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - $/.22,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - $/.44,656,975.58 


“Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank’ 


If you are inter- 
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New accouNT | 
For initial deposit only 


the proper method of filling out a deposit 
slip and would have been embarrassed if 
they had asked for this information. 

The sample deposit ticket and the form 
letter, which also urged endorsement of 
checks before bringing them to the tellers’ 
windows, were printed locally. 
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Deposit Slip Designed 
for New Accounts 


New and reopened account records at 
the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, are now provided with complete 
information at the time of opening by 
means of a specially-designed deposit slip 
used with the first deposit. 

In addition to the usual spaces for listing 
checks and cash deposited, name and 
address of the depositor, and teller’s ma- 
chine imprint, the new slip provides small 
boxes in which the bank representative 
indicates the customer’s desired method 
of presenting periodic statements, the 
bank office in which the account will be 
kept and whether or not the depositor has 
been properly identified (see illustration). 

This bank also has combined pertinent 
identifying information at the bottom of 
both its new account and active account 
slips, in keeping with the current trend. 
Its printed checks now carry the name of 
the account holder above the signature 
line as well as in the upper right-hand 
corner, thereby aiding rapid signature 
identification at the time of cashing. 
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Model Tellers’ Units 


Favored with an ideal downtown loca- 
tion inviting abundant pedestrian traffic, 
yet handicapped by limited lobby space, 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 

ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 

LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller 
Company 

CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines 
Company 

PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


FREDERICK GRETSCH 
President, Lincoln Savings 
Bank 

JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 

C. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 

WILLIAM G. RABE 
Vice President 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 
President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
Chairman, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 











Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


March 31, 1949 
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RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $ 675,610,338.00 


U. S. Government Securities . . . 939,830,529.77 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 


Mortuagi@ 23086 8 ee 5,149,896.01 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . . 32,642,276.62 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 3,150,000.00 
Other Securities ... 17,158,660.85 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

fe re a ae ee eee 572,763,555.83 
ne ROC hae alan Waleed Mee a Saas 17,216,948.40 
eo ee ern 10,310,390.72 





Other Real Estate Equities. . . . 450,815.40 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 4,509,955.52 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 5,672,038.13 

$2,284,465,405.25 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . . ~ $45,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . .  60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 29,581,940.82 $ 134.581,940.82 





Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 4,551,021.13 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 5,886,245.47 
Dividend Payable April 15,1949 . . 1,350,000.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 4,796,364.52 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . ... 2,442,408.50 





Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow 19,249,626.45 
Deposits. iis Wawel « 6 See 
$2,284,465,405.25 


United States Government and other securities carried at $90,989,270.22 are pledged to secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 75 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, Londen, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Work simplification planning, time and motion study, preceded cage construction 


The Detreit Bank has long been faced with 
the problem of accommodating its main 
office customers at the teller windows. 
Upon completion of an extensive remodel- 
ing program recently, a twofold change was 
effected which greatly improved the bank’s 
lobby service. 

First, a work simplification program and 
time and motion study was conducted 
under the direction of Assistant Vice- 
president Murray L. MacDonald. The 
constructive ideas of individual tellers 
were solicited, and a major improvement 
in their windows was the eventual result. 
Eleven custom-built metal units were con- 
structed and placed in use on the main 
floor, all of them embodying the features 
deemed essential by the study. 

Secondly, commercial window transac- 
tions, which had been confined to the main 
floor, were broken down into four classifica- 
tions and allotted to the lower lobby, main 
lobby, and upper lobby or mezzanine 
departments. 

Group participation. Initially each 
teller was asked to participate in the study 
to analyze work habits, and a general 
agreement was reached concerning the 
placement of everything used in teller 
operation. A prime purpose was to keep 
the units neat and uncluttered and there- 
fore more efficient. 

As examples of the reasoning employed 
in the study the following isolated cases 
may be cited. Paper clips were placed 
conveniently near the teller’s right hand 
in the new arrangement, with various forms 
directly in front of him beneath the deal 
plate. When clipping two or more pieces 
of paper together one usually holds them 
with the left hand and attaches the paper 
clip with the right. 

Similarly, when counting currency, the 
bundle is held in the left hand and counted 
with the right. Hence, currency drawers 
om long been placed at the teller’s left 
side. 

The Detroit Bank, in its program of 
modernizing the teller facilities from an 
efficiency standpoint, simply carried this 
study of work habits into every routine 
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act performed, and placed items needed 
during the day in position accordingly. 

List of compartments. The illustration 
above shows many of the individual com- 
partments which now house everything 
used in teller routine. Under the marble 
deal plate are small shelves built to fit 
deposit slips, debit and credit tickets, 
certified memos and other forms of various 
sizes. Immediately to the right are three 
pivoted drawers which hold rubber bands, 
paper clips and pins. Out of sight at the 
right of the picture are vertical metal 
boxes which contain wrapped coin, a 
locked drawer containing a working supply 
of packaged currency, and recessed shelves 
for check books, payroll envelopes, boxes 
of coin wrappers, etc. Since these items 
are not frequently used they have been 
placed to the right of the teller. 

To the left of the teller is an open shelf 
on which is placed a special cash tray (not 
shown). This tray, measuring approxi- 
mately 20 inches wide and 18 inches deep, 
consists of three compartments each about 
6% inches wide and subdivided into several 
sections. 

The right-hand compartment contains 
separate sections for one, five, 10, 20, 50 
and 100-dollar bills. These are placed in 
order with the one-dollar bills nearest the 
teller. 

The center compartment contains muti- 
lated one, five, 10 and 20-dollar bills, all 
two-dollar bills, and a package of new 
money of each denomination through $20. 

The left-hand compartment, from the 
front to the rear, has spaces for tellers’ 
transfers, cash tickets, special check books, 
Canadian currency, checks cashed on The 
Detroit Bank, on local banks and on out- 
of-town banks. 

Every consideration was given, to fre- 
quency of use, ease of movement and stor- 
age possibilities in designing this tray, even 
to the installation of adjustable brackets 
on the shelf which holds it, enabling the 
teller to raise or lower the shelf to meet his 
personal requirements. 

Quick change-over. To speed chang- 
ing of tellers at lunch periods, transfer 


operations were minimized. Under the new 
system the regular teller removes the coin 
tray from the automatic cashier, rests it 
on top of the cash tray, and places both 
in the large drawer beneath the tray 
(see illustration). This drawer is then 
locked. The metal compartments con- 
taining wrapped coin are closed and locked, 
and the relief teller brings in his own tray 
of currency, a coin tray for the automatic 
cashier, and a small supply of wrapped 
coin. This operation requires about 90 
seconds. 

Time formerly wasted in removing cur- 
rency from the cash till and scooping it 
into a vault tray before closing at night, 
and preparing it for use in the morning has 
also been saved under the new procedure. 

“Formerly each teller spent about 18 
minutes a day preparing to close and open 
his window,” reports Mr. MacDonald. 
“‘Now each teller takes his cash tray, loose 
coin tray and packaged currency from his 
window and places them in one drawer of 
a special vault truck for storage overnight. 
Since no one else handles this money it is 
not necessary for the teller to recount it 
before use in the morning after having 
balanced his cash the night before. In 
case a teller is absent in the morning a 
supervisor and a relief teller verify the 
contents of his drawer and turn it over to 
the substitute.” 

Other facilities. Also provided in the 
new units is a large sloping bin at the rear 
into which the teller places items for 
processing by the proof department. Since 
the bin can be opened from the aisle the 
messengers are never required to enter the 
teller’s window. 

An individual floor safe is used for bulk 
storage of coin and currency during the 
day, as a supplement to counter quantities. 
Wrapped coin and the check-certifying 
machine are also sorted in the safe over- 
night. A waste basket, telephone books, 
and other aids are also arranged in their 
own compartments. 

To simplify locking and unlocking of 
various compartments, the teller uses one 
key for his cash drawer, packaged currency 


Burroughs Cleari ng House 























drawer, wrapped coin boxes and the indi- 
vidual teller’s shelf on the vault truck. 

Transactions dispersed. The second 
phase of the program involved the alloca- 
tion of certain commercial transactions to 
other portions of the building. Under the 
plan they are divided as follows: 

1. The 11 main lobby commercial 
windows are reserved for rapid transac- 
tions, requiring no more than two minutes. 
This keeps lines moving even during 
crowded hours. 

2. Three branch office teller windows 
on the mezzanine handle transactions for 
commercial and savings customers of 
branch offices when they are downtown. 

3. Cashing of checks on other banks for 
non-customers is handled in another sec- 
tion of the mezzanine department, also 
comprised of three windows. An additional 
three windows are available for future 
mezzanine traffic. 

4. Six windows have been constructed 
in the lower lobby, two for payrolls and 
four for bulk deposits. These slow-moving 
transactions are supplemented by main 
floor traffic when required, giving an extra 
measure of flexibility and maintaining a 
maximum of main lobby turnover at all 
times. 

“The major results of these changes 
have been greatly improved customer serv- 
ice and more efficient working conditions. 
The many favorable customer comments 
have more than justified the expense and 
effort involved in making the change,” 
Mr. MacDonald concluded. 
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150th Anniversary 


One of the few American banks whose 
history reaches back into the eighteenth 
century, New York’s Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company last month marked its 
150th anniversary. Originally organized 
as the Manhattan Company to construct 


J. STEWART BAKER 


A noteworthy occasion 


and operate a water system for the city, the 
firm employed its excess capital “in dis- 
counting proper securities,” and soon dis- 
covered the banking operation to be of 
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DIRECT ROUTING 


HEN KIT CARSON guided the wagon 

trains, “direct routing” often meant 
detouring, twisting, turning... anything to 
get through. 

But bankers today, who use Bank of 
America service, know that direct routing 
to California means direct routing. Your 
California collections may be sent to the 
point of payment—the local branch of this 
bank—in any one of more than 300 com- 
munities. One account with the San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles Office of Bank of 
America makes this fast service available 
to you. Address your inquiries to Bank of 
America, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20; or 660 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 54. 

Foreign branches in London, Manila, 
Tokyo, Kobe, Yokohama, Shanghai. New 
York representative: 44 Wall Street. Corre- 
spondents throughout the world. 


| Bank of America 


NATIONAL ¢RUSNS28 ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known the world over. 


Sell them to your customers, some of whom may be coming to 
California during this Gold Rush Centennial year. 
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prime interest. The name was soon altered 
to Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
The bank, which has 2,502 employees 
and 53 branches, celebrated the anniver- 
sary with an evening circus performance 
for employees and their families, and a 
large historical exhibit entitled ‘“Back- 
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We specialize in forwarding of 
funds abroad for our banking 
friends with or without Foreign 
ments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, benevo- 
lent and living expense payments 
abroad by cable, mail or airmail. 
Experience developed over the 
years, and close friendly relation- 
ships with worldwide cortespond- 
ent banks are available to assist do- ' 
mestic banks to establish or extend 
their own remittance service. We i 
welcome your inquiries. és 







‘BANK AND TRUST 
PANY OF NEW YORK 


Association, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation; 














Emphasizing close relationship between farmer and banker 


ground for Tomorrow” which was dis- 


played in the main office lobby. A series of . 


charts in this exhibit depicted the general 
economic picture, fluctuation of wholesale 
prices and the increase in bank deposits 
since 1799. 

J. Stewart Baker is chairman of the 
bank’s board of directors, Graham B. 
Blaine is vice-chairman, and Lawrence C. 
Marshall is president. 
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Bank Displays Prize Steers 


In keeping with its nickname “The 
Cattleman’s Bank,” the Victoria (Texas) 
National Bank this spring staged a one- 
day display of two prize calves which had 
won top honors at a local livestock show 
and had been purchased by the bank. The 
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unusual the problem. 


Caprirat $10,000,000 





\\ Barometer Reading 


New England business, like its weather, 
is changeable and requires experience in 
reading the signs. For over //3 years this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has been in close 
touch with conditions in this section. This ex- 
perience enables it to provide prompt action for 
correspondent banks, no matter how difficult or 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SurpLus $20,000,000 
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illustration above shows the champions 
and their 4-H Club feeders in the bank 
lobby. 

According to Vice-president W. B. 
Callan the exhibit was well received by 
local residents and earned considerable 
national publicity. 
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How Does a Bank Work ? 


A series of six small booklets entitled 
“How Does a Bank Work?” has been 
copyrighted and distributed by the Con- 
necticut Bankers Association. The first 
three booklets are devoted to the “‘inside 
story” of commercial banking and the final 
three to trust departments. 

Developed under the direction of C. B. A. 
Public Relations Committeeman Joseph R. 
Proctor, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Hartford, the series is being made 
available to banks outside the state by the 
publishers at a cost of $37.50 per thousand 
copies of each of the six booklets. 

The commercial banking portion of the 
series covers such topics as loans, bank 
operating income, the clearing house and 
the Federal Reserve System, check travel 
through a country-wide network, and a 
discussion of the many bank services 
offered to customers. 

Banks interested in the use of this series 
of booklets may obtain full details from 
John H. Payne, director of public relations, 
Connecticut Bankers Association, 151 
Court Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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New Drive-In Ideas 


With nationwide public approval of 
drive-in banking comes modifications and 
improvements designed to meet local re- 
quirements. 

At the Saginaw office of the Michigan 
National Bank a fifty-by-eighty foot build- 
ing addition now houses facilities for four 
drive-in windows on the ground level with 
clerical departments above. The street 
entrance to this new customer convenience 
is pictured on page 16, along with a close- 
up of one of the windows. 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Holders of our Warehouse Receipts are protected by 
our record of experience, financial strength and un- 
questioned integrity, plus Fidelity and Warehouse- 
mans Legal Liability insurance up to $1,000,000.00 
at any one warehouse (deductible $7,500 only) 
against loss, damage, or destruction of goods and 
situations where bailment is declared invalid. Our 
Field Warehouse Service is a quality service, com- 
plete, economical and safe. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. e 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. « Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas « National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. » 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. ¢ 243 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. © 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. « University Bldg., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Electric eye lights numbers of windows not busy 


Oversize deposit tray 


Among many newsworthy features of drive-in at Saginaw office, Michigan National Bank 


Driveways on either side of the central 
teller area are twenty feet wide, enabling 
cars to pass each other while entering or 
leaving any of the four window positions. 
An electric eye illuminates~each of the 
numbers appearing on a sign above the 
entrance (see illustration) when a customer 
completes his transaction, thus indicating 
to passing motorists which of the window 
positions is available for immediate use. 

Customers may leave the drive-in by a 


rear exit or by circling the teller island and 
returning to the street from which they 
entered. 

The close-up view shows a special, over- 
size deposit tray which extends fifteen 
inches from the window when fully opened, 
thus compensating for any driver’s in- 
ability to park close enough to the window 
to conduct his business from the car. 

Other features of this modern installation 
include an air conditioning unit which main- 
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for your West Coast items... 


Resources over $950,000,000 


. Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


Increased reserve requirements make earliest 

possible availability of funds important to you... 

Our strategic location, Day-and-Night Transit 
operation, wide-spread Collection facilities and 
Air Mail dispatch...can often save you 2 or 3 days. 
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tains a greater pressure within the tellers’ 
island than outside to prevent exhaust 
fumes from entering, a radiant heated con- 
crete drive to melt snow and ice, and an 
automatic dial telephone and pneumatic 
tube system for communicating with the 
other bank departments. 
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Pre-Payday Advertising 


In the newspapers of Providence, Rhode 
Island, a small ad appears every Thurs- 
day. The ad reads: 

*“‘Payday Tomorrow? Save regularly at 
Industrial Trust Company. 16 Statewide 
offices.” 

This simple message, taking a space 
about two inches square, has proven effec- 
tive in producing new savings accounts for 
the advertiser. The elements of timeliness, 
low cost and a brief, important message 
have been combined in this excellent pro- 
motion ad. 
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Newsworthy Briefs 


The National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers has dropped the 
word “National” from the title of its 
monthly publication, now called the 
“Auditgram.” The original name, ‘‘Na- 
tional Auditgram” was adopted in 1927. 
The change was simultaneous with the 
appearance of a new cover design * * * 
The Missouri Bankers Association held its 
own School of Financial Public Relations 
last month, continuing the trend of ex- 
panding this program among the state 
organizations. New York bankers con- 
ducted a similar school recently. 

Deposits in the nation’s mutual savings 
banks increased $641 million in 1948, 
according to the latest edition of the 
Mutual Savings Bank Directory, bringing 
total deposits to almost $18 billion * * * 
The Franklin Square National Bank, Long 
Island, New York, is conducting a course 
in retail selling and store management for 
local merchants in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Minimizing Customer Errors 


Having taken great pains over the years 
to eliminate inaccuracies among its own 
employees, the field of banking is now seek- 
ing to reduce customer errors in computing 
totals on their deposit slips by providing 
adding machines for lobby use. 

The frequency and kind of customer 
errors on deposit slips have been thoroughly 
analyzed by the Second National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, which reports some perti- 
nent statistics: 

In a recent six-months’ period, prior to 
the installation of an adding machine in 
the bank lobby, 2,500 inaccurate deposit 
slips were processed by the bank, 60 per 
cent resulting from customers’ errors in 
addition, 38 per cent because items were 
listed incorrectly and 2 per cent because 
items were listed but not attached to the 
deposit slip. 

Form letter. Now, according to Assist- 
ant Vice-president Benton F. Hill, the bank 
is sending a form letter with each correction 
notice mailed to its depositors, advising 
them of the new service and urging its use. 
“This adding machine can be used by you 
or your secretary in verifying the lists 
which you bring to the bank,” the letter 
reads, ‘‘or you can bring your checks to the 
bank without lists and run them on the 
machine, attaching the tape to the deposit 
slip. 

“It is recognized that errors made in 
deposits cause inconvenience and loss of 
time in. correcting records, and we believe 
this new service will be a time-saver,” the 
letter concludes. 

The bank’s survey further discovered 
that the “‘smaller businessman, doctors and 
one-man business establishments” most 
frequently had errors on deposit slips. By 
offering such depositors the use of an add- 
ing machine the bank is both saving the 
customers’ time and eliminating much of 
the effort required by bank employees to 
make necessary changes on deposit records. 

The illustration below shows the desk 
and adding machine set aside for customer 
use by the Framingham (Massachusetts) 
National Bank. At the desk are deposit 
slips and other forms customarily placed on 
check desks. 

Another institution now providing a 





For computing, verifying deposits 
































Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON -- PARIS 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1949 
RESOURCES 





Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . 


- $ 697,335,740.28 





U. S. Government Obligations . . . .. . 920,757,578.35 
Loans and Bills Purchased . ... . . + ~- 1,012,290,013.76 
Public Securities . . . . .$ 85,669,472.40 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 8,603,449.38 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 10,373,456.80 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . . +o% 6,810,077.26 
Real Estate Bonds and Sectenans 2,364,525.12 
122,820,980.96 
Bemis Premises «§ 2 «© © © ce wo wo ew © © 4,749,272.78 
Other Real Estate ° ° @ . e e a - . . . 36,633.05 


Total Resources . . 


LIABILITIES 





e « © « + $2,757,990,219.18 











Capital e e«eee°e @ 
Surplus Fund ..... > 
Undivided Profits 7 . . e + 


° $ 100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 


69,303,268.16 





Total oe Funds ... 


- $ 369,303,268.16 








Deposits ° te . $2, 267, 890, 884.65 
Treasurer’s ; Checks Oataeniling . 41,649,391.54 
Total Deposits . . . . «+ © «© «© « « « 2,309,540,276.19 
Acceptances . . - « e$ 15,414,998.67 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 
for Investment... . -» 4,232,004.99 
$ 11,182,993.68 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1949 . 3,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches .. . ae 707,019.45 
Accounts Payable, andes bin 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . « 64,256,661.70 





Total Liabilities * @ 


Securities carried at $132,668,672.88 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
Gduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


79,146,674.83 
- $2,757,990,219.18 
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President Goodwin and lighting engineer 





Effective illumination in the bank’s work area 


International award for lighting installation goes to National Bank of Joliet, Illinois 


lobby adding machine for customer use 
also has made a telephone available free of 
charge in its “customer service center.” 
This bank, the Security National Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has a supply of 
current magazines and newspapers on 
hand for the use of those waiting for com- 
panions to transact their business at the 
tellers’ counters. 
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Wins Lighting Honors 


Another award-winning lighting in- 
stallation in a bank building has been 
reported, this time by the National Bank 
of Joliet, Illinois. The bank took top 
honors in its classification at the Third 
International Lighting Exposition and 
Conference held last month in Chicago. 
Burroughs Clearing House previously re- 


ported the honor accorded the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, in its group (April, 
1949 issue, page 67). 

Shown above are Mortimer Goodwin, 
president of the National Bank of Joliet 
(left) and commercial engineer Burdette 
Sanderson, who designed the prize-winning 
installation. A view of the remodeled 
interior showing rows of recessed fluores- 
cent troffers over the work area is also pic- 
tured. Fluorescent cove and incandescent 
silver bowl dome lights were used in the 
public lobby area, out of view in the 
illustration. 
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Promotion Letters 


Personal letters addressed to the presi- 
dents of its correspondent banks are being 
sent by the First National Bank of Santa 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 
Limited 


Sixty-two branches in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela are 
maintained by this bank, thus providing experi- 
enced and direct banking with those countries. 
The bank also has 9 branches in England, France, 


HEAD OFFICE: London, England 
New York Agency: 34 Wall Street 
a. EIGHTY YEARS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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Ana, California, as a means of publicizing 
fast-growing Orange County. Further- 
more, the bank is reproducing many of 
these letters in large newspaper advertise- 
ments, showing its customers and friends 
that the bank is strongly supporting 
county improvements. 

Typical of the letters is one discussing 
traffic congestion, and describing the $20 
million superhighway which will connect 
Los Angeles with Santa Ana upon its 
completion. To impress upon local citi- 
zens the importance of this sort of promo- 
tion a postscript is added to the news- 
paper advertisements: 

“First National has served this area 
from the days of ‘dobe roads and narrow 
highways. Then, as now, it was alert to 
the needs of this growing community.” 
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Par Collection vs. 
Absorption of Exchange 


A new book by Melvin C. Miller, deputy 
manager of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, is entitled ““The Par Check Collec- 
tion and Absorption of Exchange Contro- 
versies.”” The book is an historical treatise 
on this much-disputed subject, and de- 
scribes recent developments, arguments 


' pro and con, and the present status of the 


problem. 

Mr. Miller, who heads the A. B. A. Bank 
Management commission and the State 
Bank division, includes in this text the 
observations of many bankers and govern- 
ment officials who have considered the 
problem. The book may be obtained from 
The Bankers Publishing Company, 465 
Main Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 
Price: $5 a copy. 


° ° 


Small Business Loans 


In the belief that small business is the 
backbone of the American economy, Bank 
of America has made 22,894 term loans to 
small business enterprises totaling $79 
million in less than four years since the 
end of the war, according to a recent report 
from the bank. 


Burroughs Clearing House 




















The average maturity of these loans was 
28 months. The bank charged 6 per cent 
interest up to $1,500; 544 per cent up to 
$3,000; 5 per cent to $5,000; and 4 per 
cent over $5,000. The loss percentage was 
only .0089. These loans, averaging about 
$3,500 each, were used to finance the estab- 
lishment, purchase or expansion of nearly 
100 different types of small business. 
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Unqualified Endorsement 


“Banking today offers a greater oppor- 
tunity than I have ever known it to 
possess,” wrote retiring Vice-president 
James B. Birmingham in a recent issue of 
the National City Bank of New York’s 
employee publication, “Number Eight.” 

Asked to comment on ‘“‘What I like 


about banking” on the occasion of his _ 


retirement, Mr. Birmingham wrote one of 
the more forceful articles on banking as a 
career to be published in many a year. 
“The cry is constantly for good men,” he 
continues. ‘Take character and dependa- 
bility, add education, training, imagination 
and ambition, these with reasonable health 
and a willing service are bound to translate 
into rapid progress. 

“If I had my life to live over, I’d like to 
start in banking . . . I could do it over 
much, much better but not much more 
pleasantly than the last thirty-two years 
have been. I would recommend an active 
participation in civic activities of every 
kind, not of course to such an extent as to 
prevent full service to the bank.” 

Mr. Birmingham preceded these com- 
ments in ““Number Eight” with a resume 
of his banking career. Younger bank staff 
members had only to digest this autobio- 
graphical sketch to realize that Mr. Bir- 
mingham’s “unqualified endorsement” of 
banking was a natural climax to his 32- 
year career. 

* o * 


Airport Service 


Acknowledging the importance of most 
incoming airlines passengers at the Hous- 
ton, Texas, airport the First National 
Bank has inaugurated a “Welcome to 
Houston” service which includes a copy of 
the latest edition of a local newspaper and 


Part of bank’s welcoming service 
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the bank’s offer to answer inquiries about 
the city. 

Shown greeting Clarence Miles of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce (at right 
in the picture below) is Jack Snyder, whose 
Airways Limousine personnel distributes 
the papers for the bank. 
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Census of Business 


Lending institutions may find of interest 
the results of the census of business now 
being conducted by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, for the report will 
include the extent and nature of credit 
practices throughout the country’s dis- 
tributive trades. 





Retail stores whose annual sales exceed 
$100,000 will be asked to report the amount 
of net sales for 1948, subdividing the total 
into cash and C. O. D. sales, charge ac- 
counts and open credit sales, and install- 
ment or deferred payment sales. 

Wholesale establishments will report the 
amount of 1948 credit sales, accounts and 
notes receivable outstanding at the end of 
1948 and 1947, the number of credit 
accounts at the end of 1948, and bad debt 
losses (receivables written off during 1948 
as uncollectible). 

Statistics to be published upon comple- 
tion of the census will reveal changes and 
developments within the credit structure 
that have occurred during a decade of 
business expansion and extended consumer 
spending since the last such census in 1939. 
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NORTHERN 


SERVES YOU 


THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Provides safekeeping for securities. 
Receives and delivers securities. 


Collects income and principal of bonds and 
other securities, as paid. 


Is available for consultation on questions 
relating to personal trusts. 


Offers assistance in the development or re- 
vision of pension or profit-sharing plans. 


Serves as co-paying and exchange agent, co- 
transfer agent, co-registrar and co-depositary. 


As your Chicago correspondent we make available to 
you all of our banking, trust, bond and operational 
facilities plus many other personal services. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 















is half of getting what you want 


A big part of the success of our services to 
other banks is knowing where to go and whom to see. 





That’s important. 











It’s valuable in terms of time-saving—in accuracy 
of information and advice—in getting things done. 


Important—but only one of the reasons why we have 


so many out-of-town banks on our books. 


We’ve been here a long time. We know what your 
customers will want in a prime market like Philadelphia. 


In short, THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
is a bank devoted to serving other banks— 


and finding ways to service them better. 


Foe 46 Gears Banking for Gurwnecs- 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Practical questions were raised by members of the audience, and answers given 


Ih CREDIT 





Economic trend poses new tests... leaders of finance, 
industry and government agree at A. B. A. conference 


HAT the period ahead will provide 

new tests for consumer credit 

policies, that there are new oppor- 
tunities for lending, that controls are 
not favored, and that costs, operations 
and collections demand more attention 
were some of the conclusions reached 
last month at the Consumer Credit 
Conference in St. Louis. 

Bringing leaders of banking, business 
and government together, the confer- 
ence reached convention proportions 
both in the extent of its program and 
in attendance. More than a thousand 
representatives of banks specializing 
in consumer credit attended the meet- 
ing, which was under the direction of 
William F. Kelly, chairman, Consumer 
Credit Committee, American Bankers 
Association, and vice-president, The 
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HENRY J. BOONE 
Editor, Burroughs Clearing House 


Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia. Following 
is a topical summary : 


Television Financing. In con- 
trast to the changing trend in other 
lines, television represents an expand- 
ing industry. It is today the fastest- 
growing industry in America, Dr. 
Courtnay Pitt, vice-president-finance, 
Philco Corporation, told the confer- 
ence. Its progress in the past two 
years has surpassed the early days of 
the automobile, the motion picture, 


and even radio broadcasting, he said. 

“Last year, there was more than a 
fivefold increase in receiver output,” 
Dr. Pitt stated, “and the industry 
produced and sold approximately 1,- 
000,000 television sets, with a retail 
value of about $350,000,000.” This 
year, he added that the industry 
expects to step up production to over 
2,000,000 receivers and by 1950 pro- 
duction should increase to 3,000,000 
or more receivers. 

The great appeal of television is not 
for the wealthy, he said, but for people 
of low and moderate incomes. 

He also stated his belief that the 
financing of time payment purchases 
of television sets offers great oppor- 
tunities to banking. The average unit 
of sale is substantial, he said, and the 
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Speakers cited new opportunities, warned of potential pitfalls 


purchaser will make sure he keeps his 
account in good standing so that he 
will be able to see favorite programs. 

“In Philadelphia, for example, where 
we have had television service for 
several years, one of the smaller banks 
has already financed 2,500 television 
receivers for consumers with gratifying 
results. It is most enthusiastic about 
this business. Other banks in other 
television communities are having 
similar experiences,” he said. 


Appliance Financing. ‘“Proba- 
bly the greatest change in the use of 
installment credit in recent years comes 
primarily in paper originating with 
appliance dealers,” said Roger Steffan, 
vice-president, The National City 
Bank of New York. “Formerly, 
refrigerators and radios led that field 
by a wide margin. Now, in New York 
City, based upon the number of items, 
percentages are currently as follows: 
Television, 54 per cent. Radios, 16 
per cent. Refrigerators, 12 per cent. 
Washing machines, 11 per cent. Mis- 
cellaneous, 7 per cent.” 

Of the future outlook for appliance 
financing, E. A. Mattison, executive 
vice-president, Bank of America N. T. 
& S. A., San Francisco, painted a 
bright picture. 

““At the beginning of 1949, it was 
estimated that nine out of every ten 
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homes wired for electricity had at 
least one radio set; four out of five 
had an electric refrigerator; one out of 
three had a washing machine. But 
the potential still to be tapped is 
enormous,” he said. ‘There are such 
new and revolutionary units as tele- 
vision, electric dishwashers, home gar- 
bage disposal units, electric ironers, 





EVANS WOOLLEN, JR. 








electric bed coverings, home freezers, 
and electric and gas clothes dryers, all 
waiting to be sold to the nine out of ten 
wired homes which do not yet have 
these appliances. 

“Today some 80 per cent of all. 
farm homes have access to electric 
power; and by the end of 1951, almost 
every farm home will be in position 
to use electric appliances. This opens 
up a new, rich market, almost un- 
developed as far as home appliances 
are concerned.” 


Automobile Financing. With a 
production of from five and a half to 
six million cars and trucks cited as a 
definite 1949 possibility by no less 
authority than L. E. Briggs, treasurer, 
Ford Motor Company, the potential 
volume of installment lending from 
this source received special emphasis. 

Mr. Briggs acknowledged that virtu- 
ally all makes of cars had entered a 
buyers’ market. From a lending stand- 
point, this means that new automobiles 
are not quite the gilt-edged security 
that they have been since the war. 

In view of the fact that many dealer 
organizations are not yet prepared for 
the shock of competitive selling, Mr. 
Briggs predicted that during the period 
of transition into the buyers’ market, 
and for a brief time thereafter, car 
sales may take a marked drop. If 
general business activity holds up, 
and automotive management believes 
that it will, Mr. Briggs declared that 
sales following the transition period 
should start moving forward again, 
due to the large backlog of unsatisfied 
replacement demand. 

As to the definite downswing in the 
used car market, Mr. Briggs com- 
mented that after Easter it would be 
possible to judge whether the trend 
was. seasonal. He expressed doubt 
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that all blame could be attached to 
Regulation W, and added: “It is 
logical to think that the used car busi- 
ness generally is rapidly returning to 
a more normal competitive market.” 
This, too, poses new problems for 
lending agencies. 

Mr. Briggs acknowledged that bank 
activities in automobile financing are 
extremely important in the merchan- 
dising of Ford products. Although 
he had no figures on the retail volume, 
he stated that during a typical month 
last Fall some 175 banks throughout 
the country extended wholesale financ- 
ing to Ford dealers in excess of $24,- 
000,000. 

While automobile financing through 


the dealer channel was held to be 


potentially the largest and most profit- 
able installment lending classification, 
there are certain requirements in- 
volved and precautions indicated, ac- 
cording to William Bell, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

One requirement, Mr. Bell said, is 
an insurance arrangement with a 
carrier, through whom the dealer re- 
ceives an insurance commission of 
around 25 per cent, comparable to 
that paid by the national finance 
companies. 

The financing rates to be charged 
the customer must be decided, along 
with the net rates to be charged the 
dealer. The standard net rates to the 
dealer in most Western states were 
said to be 3% per cent discount per 
annum on new cars and 4% per cent 
discount on used cars, with a minimum 
charge of $5. 

Another “‘must,” according to Mr. 
Bell, is floor plan accommodation for 
the dealer. To qualify for this the 
dealer should have adequate working 
capital, probably an amount represent- 
ing not less than $100 per new car 


unit of annual quota of new car sales. 
The customary flooring charge was 
said to be 4 per cent per annum, in- 
cluding fire and theft insurance. Some 
banks and finance companies, said 
Mr. Bell, are able to get an additional 
flat charge of from $1 per unit up to 
lg per cent of the amount financed. 
“It is highly desirable,” he added, 
“to get this flat charge if possible 
because it will go a long way to defray 
the cost of insurance which you are 
throwing in at 4 per cent.” 

As to precautions in conjunction 
with floor planning, the following were 


They played important roles at the St. Louis conference 
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Attendance reached convention proportions, with 1,000 delegates 





held to be essential: 1. The dealer’s 
inventory should be maintained in line 
with his potential sales, insofar as 
possible. 2. Physical inspection of the 
motor vehicle should be made at 
irregular intervals, not more than one 
month apart. 3. The dealer should 
not be allowed to split his flooring 
with another lending institution. 4. 
Special arrangements should be made 
for demonstrating or driving a dealer 
vehicle, in the form of a supplementary 
demonstration agreement in connec- 
tion with the flooring instrument. 


G. I. Business Loans. Of the 
total of 103,000 G. I. business loans 
approved to date, records indicate that 
more than 90 per cent were made by 
commercial banks, according to T. B. 
King, director of the Loan Guaranty 
Service of the Veterans Administration. 

Only one out of every 150 World 
War II veterans has used his G. I. 
guaranty for business loan purposes. 
In the 1945-47 period it is estimated 
that 1,400,000 new firms were started 
in the United States; during the same 
interval only about 30,000 G. I. busi- 
ness loans were closed for the purpose 
of starting a new business. Moreover, 
the number of G. I. business loan 
approvals has undergone a marked 
decline in the past two years, now 
totaling only about 900 to 1,000 a 
month or 50 to 60 per cent below a 
year ago and 80 per cent below the 
1946 peak. : 

Mr. King recognized such discour- 
agements as the general leveling off in 

See CONSUMER CREDIT—Page 64 
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With California celebrating its Centennial of 
the Gold Rush Days, attention is focused 
on this bank’s Old West collection 


A SALUTE TO 





Tals 


HIS year California is celebrating 

its Centennial of the Gold Rush 

Days of ’49. Of all the names 
associated with that glamorous pioneer 
period, none has been more indelibly 
impressed than that of Wells Fargo, 
the oldest bank in the West. 

Fortunately, the bank has preserved 
many tangible fragments of the dra- 
matic story, through its well-known 
History Room. It is hoped that this 
account of how the collection of Old 
West mementos originated, how it 
grew and the uses made of it, may serve 
to interest other banks in similar pro- 
grams of preserving local memories in 
permanent form. 

But first, let’s turn back a few of 
history’s pages. On January 24, 1848, 
some crude kitchen tests revealed to 
James W. Marshall that the shining 
flakes he picked up that morning in 
the tail race of Sutter’s Mill were gold. 
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G. W. WICKLAND 


Vice-president, Wells Fargo Bank, 
San Francisco, California 


This exciting news leaked out and 
electrified all California. By June of 
that year hardly a man remained in 
San Francisco and Monterey. Then 
the gold fever swept the United States 
and spread throughout the world. 

By the summer of 1849 hundreds of 
sailing ships lay at anchor in San 
Francisco Bay, deserted, their crews 
off to the gold fields. A huge migration 
was on the way from the east, requir- 
ing a nine months’ trip around the 
Horn, transshipment through the 
muddy jungles of Isthmus of Panama, 
or by slow wagon train across the 
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plains. At one time westbound wagon 
trains between the Missouri River and 
Fort Laramie crowded the Overland 
Trail in an unbroken stream for two 
months. By the summer of 1850 
California had acquired a population 
of 92,497 and was admitted to the 
Union on September 9 as a full-fledged 
state, without going through any terri- 
torial form of government. 

Established March 18, 1852, Wells 
Fargo & Co., Banking & Express, 
opened an office in San Francisco at 
114 Montgomery St. An early adver- 
tisement was headed: ‘Wells Fargo 
& Co., Bankers and Exchange Dealers,”’ 
and listed 53 cities in the United States 
and Canada on which they sold ex- 
change. 

California’s gold production that 
year from the mining camps of the 
Mother Lode—a belt 300 miles long 
by some 20 miles wide in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada—reached the 
all-time high of more than $81,000,000. 


Rare posters, photos and paintings, are arranged on the walls 
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Reproduction of old daguerreotype of San Francisco in 1852 
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Along with these new riches came the 
threat of robbery and possible loss of 
life from bandits and organized gangs 
of criminals. The bearded, red-shirted 
miner in those camps either had to 
hide his gold in a tin can under his 
cabin, carry it in a leather belt around 
his waist until he could sell it at a huge 
discount, or run the risks of taking it 
personally to San Francisco. For a 
long time he had no way of forwarding 





Diorama of Sutter’s Mill, scene of gold disco 





his treasure to his people at home. 
The primary job of Wells Fargo and 
other early San Francisco banks was 
not in lending money, but in safe- 
guarding the treasure entrusted to 
them and paying it out upon presenta- 
tion of the receipt. For this service 
these banks charged \% per cent per 
month on gold deposits subject to 
check, and on “‘special’”’ deposits where 
the customer’s own gold was held 














Part of Wells Fargo Bank’s famed History Room, with its wealth of Old West mementos 


The room has become one of San Francisco’s tourist attractions and cultural centers 


intact for its withdrawal, the rate was 
1 per cent per month. 

Next came the necessity of forward- 
ing the gold from place to place and 
providing protection in transit. In 
this early period Wells Fargo & Co. 
was also in the transportation busi- 
ness. It operated stagecoach lines to 
the mining camp areas which collected 
the gold and other valuables and 
brought them to San Francisco. Later 


Typical of the displays which recreate one of American history’s most glamorous eras 


Joining of first transcontinental railroad 














G. W. Wickland, left, and George Dawson have played prominent 
roles in the History Room’s development 


the southern and central Overland 
stage lines became part of Wells 
Fargo’s transportation business. 

Demands for faster communication 
service brought the Pony Express. 
At first Wells Fargo acted as its agent 
but later was called upon to operate 
its western division during the latter 
part of its existence. This unique 
mail service captured the imagination 
of the country and functioned from 
April 3, 1860, until October 26, 1861, 
ending upon completion of the first 
transcontinental telegraph line. Dar- 
ing young Pony Express riders made 
the 2,000 mile run weekly, through 
hostile Indian country, from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to Sacramento in less than 
ten days. Attached to their saddle 
was a leather “‘mochilla” enclosing 
packets of lightweight letters which 
cost $5 a half ounce, plus U. S. postage. 

This year the Wells Fargo Bank — 
which is a continuation of the banking 
division of Wells Fargo & Co. —ob- 
serves its 97th anniversary. For nearly 
a century it has assisted in financing 
the growth of the West. As a modern 
banking institution it does not live in 
the past, but like the mature man of 
affairs who often recalls his adventur- 
ous youth, it believes that the memo- 
ries of the Gold Rush period should 
be preserved in permanent form. 

Its History Room had its beginning 
when G. W. Wickland, now vice- 
president in charge of business exten- 
sion and public relations, began collect- 
ing mementos of the Old West dealing 
with Wells Fargo’s history, as a hobby 
in his home. These served as the 
nucleus for the bank’s historical collec- 
tion which was at first installed on the 
10th floor. As this collection grew in 
civic importance it also greatly in- 
creased in value, and is now housed on 


the street floor where it is more acces- 
sible to the bank’s customers and 
friends. In the development from the 
original exhibit to the History Room 
of today, George E. Dawson has also 
played an important part. 


THE bank’s History Room has be- 

come one of San Francisco’s tourist 
attractions and cultural centers. It is 
listed in the promotion booklets of 
Californians, Inc.,- and other city 
guide books. Hotel clerks recommend 
it among the points of interest for visi- 
tors to see. San Franciscans like to 
bring eastern friends here. Writers, 
artists and students come to get the 
atmosphere and flavor of the pioneer 
days. School classes studying United 
States history visit it at least twice a 
week, coming from all over the Bay 
region. The average monthly attend- 
ance is about 3,500 adults, i. e., not 
counting school children. 

Unlike those museums which tend 





to become crowded collections of static 
objects, the History Room is some- 
thing different. It reflects the lives of 
courageous people, colorful personali- 
ties in themselves. It mirrors some 
thing of the life of the most adventur- 
ous young men of their day, who made 
their long, hard way to the Far West. 

It requires no straining of the imagi- 
nation to see the passing parade of 
the pioneers: The bearded miners 
wearing their favorite side arms, big 
Colt’s Navy revolvers; the stagecoach 
drivers tooling six horses around the 
mountain curves; the alert shotgun 
messengers; the bandana-masked ban- 
dits and the holdup men; the Vigi- 
lantes; and the youthful Pony Express 
riders swinging up to some lonely 
relay station to change horses and 
away. 

Dominating the floor is a sturdy 
Wells Fargo stagecoach, handmade in 
1855 by Abbott Downing & Co. of 
Concord, New Hampshire. This veter- 
an Concord stagecoach formerly made 
the run over the mountain roads of 
the Sierra from Hangtown to Carson 
City, Nevada. Underneath are two 
weather-worn treasure boxes which 
have had plenty of service. Adjacent 
is a Pony Express rider’s saddle and 
other equipment; also an ancient ox 
yoke of covered wagon days. 

At one side is an electrically-pro- 
tected safe which houses the Gold Spike 
used at the ceremonies joining the 
first transcontinental railroad on May 
10, 1869. This rail lifeline released 
California from the economic disad- 
vantage of having to ship heavy mer- 
chandise around the Horn, like the 
bullet-riddled iron shutters now on 
display from the Wells Fargo office at 
Chinese Camp in this exhibit. The 
Wells Fargo Bank is the custodian of 
the Gold Spike, which is owned by 
Stanford University. 

Visiting bankers will be keenly 
interested in the unusual displays of 
California gold pieces coined by private 

See THE FORTY NINERS—Page 68 


Diorama depicts San Francisco wharf activity during Gold Rush 
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A study of analysis data reveals surprising 
facts on the reasonableness of levies 
against checking accounts 


MISCONCEPTIONS 
I SERVICE CHARGES 


IHAT some misconceptions in serv- 

ice charges have always existed is 

well known to bank officers. These 
misconceptions, quiescent during the 
war and since, seem likely to rise again, 
as witness the recent introduction of a 
bill to place legal limits on charges by 
the New York State Legislature. 

It has seemed to us that if a number 
of our larger institutions would under- 
take the production and study of com- 
plete service charge data, it would be 
of material assistance to banking 
generally. Possessed of such informa- 
tion we would have the means of con- 
clusively convincing ourselves, and if 
need be others, that our present 
charges, or those we may find it neces- 
sary to invoke in the future, are fair, 
equitable and essential to the mutual 
interest of banks and their depositors. 

Our own bank began such a program 
in 1941. In addition to serving the 
purpose of computing charges, our plan 
made much basic information available 
to management. While our plan is 
unique to our institution, we believe 
that it provides information that would 
not be readily obtainable under other 
methods in common use. 

A fundamental principle of our 
procedure is to determine first the 
minimum balance requirements for 
services rendered. In the event of 
balance deficiencies, our charges are 
computed on the amount of the defi- 
ciency at the same rate that is allowed 
as an earning offset on actual balances 
maintained. 

The basic ‘analysis data is then 
posted to individual customers’ cards 
that carry a two years’ cumulative 
history. The simple process of making 
adding machine runs of the data re- 
corded on these cards gives us a con- 
siderable fund of information. We 
have prepared such a compilation for 
the purpose of this article, and are giv- 
ing the facts revealed for the interest 
they will hold for other banks. 

Let us begin by dividing the ac- 
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New Jersey 





Mr. Hetzel cites the important 
role of excess balances 


counts in the compilation into two 
groups. We find here that 46 per cent 
of our accounts had balances that 
exceed our minimum requirements and 
that 54 per cent had balances that 
were less than our minimum require- 
ments. It is noteworthy in passing 
that while the deficit account group 
generally included accounts with rela- 
tively small balances, it also included 
a number of nationally known firms 
with substantial balances. 

Now, let us go a step farther. Our 
compilation shows that the excess 
balance. group. actually represented 


84 per cent of our demand deposits. 
Conversely, the deficit balance group, 
though productive of substantial direct 
revenue from service charges, ac- 
counted for only 16 per cent of our 
demand funds. 

It should be noted that these per- 
centages are based on gross balances. 
As bank officers know, however, gross 
balances are not entirely available for 
profitable employment. Even cash 
can be a temporary penalty. It is 
non-productive of income, is included 
in insurable deposits and penalizes the 
bank’s reserve position. Also, the 
greater the account activity, the more 
difficult it is to employ profitably the 
funds represented. 

Our compilation gives us an inter- 
esting figure on this point. It shows 
that, as a group, balances in the deficit 
classification averaged 17 per cent of 
unavailable funds against only 4 per 
cent for those in the excess classifica- 
tion. 

It is enlightening also to see what 
happens when commercial account 
expense is divided between the two 
groups. Here we find that the excess 
balance group, which supplies 84 per 
cent of the funds, accounts for only 
one-third of our activity costs, while 
the deficit balance group, which sup- 
lies only 16 per cent of the funds, 
accounts for two-thirds of our activity. 

With this as background, let us turn 
to the important question of the rea- 
sonableness of service charges. This 
is a matter that can be settled quite 
simply, we believe, by any bank that 
makes a complete analysis of all its 
accounts. 

Under such an analysis all of the 
cost of servicing an account is pre- 
sumably assessed against it. The sum 
total of the expenses assessed against 
all accounts should, therefore, closely 
approximate the total expense incurred 
in servicing them in the aggregate. 
Such a check should show the reason- 
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A triple-headed program by which loans 
have been boosted 64%, — 16%. 


in the past 18 months 


BUILD 








(. BISINESS 


in a Small Bank 


By 


WILLIAM J. BUESCHER 


President, First State Bank of Greenville, 
Greenville, Michigan 


UR bank seems to have come into 

the limelight here in Western 

* Michigan for the success we 

have been having with a_business- 

building program. This was started 

in October, 1947, when the writer took 

over the control and operation of the 

bank. We are glad to tell about it for 

whatever interest it may hold for 
others. 

It may be well to begin with the 
results. In the period of a year and a 
half that has elapsed since the start 
of the program, or more specifically 
from September 30, 1947 to March 31, 
1949, we have shown substantial in- 
creases in both our deposit and loan 
accounts. Total deposits have in- 
creased 16.6 per cent, from $2,222,- 
227.96 to $2,590,730.63 and total loans 
have increased 64.3 per cent, from 
$817,261.39 to $1,343,095.87. These 
increases represent almost entirely the 
acquisition of new commercial and 
savings accounts and the development 
of new loan business. 

The program itself probably had its 
actual beginning in the days before 
taking over. It was natural at that 
time to study the area served by the 
bank and the bank itself. As we 
observed then, Greenville is a small 
manufacturing center of some 7,600 
population. It is the home of the 
Gibson and Ranney refrigerator com- 
panies, Federal-Mogul bearing factory 
and two other smaller plants, employ- 
ing a total of some 3,500 people. 
The surrounding farm country, we 
observed, is scenic and hilly and of 
something-less-than-average produc- 
tiveness, but with wonderful resort 
possibilities, there being over 100 lakes 
in the County. 

On the matter of the bank itself, 
we noted that it had been established 
in 1896, that it was one of two in 
Greenville, that it was already carry- 
ing the accounts of a number of local 
business firms, including payroll, that 
check-cashing was one of its important 
services on Fridays and Saturdays, 














Vice-president W. J. Meyer, local farm equipment dealer, and the author 


Phase of new good will program: Product displays for merchants 


and that it was predominantly a bank 
for wage and salary workers and small 
farmers. We also noted that the bank 
could stand some modernizing and that 
on check-cashing days there was a 
tendency for teller lines to form. 

Out of our observations and some 
pencil-work on present and potential 
customers came the twin conclusions 
that the bank’s business could be 
expanded and that a program was in 
order. As it unfolded, this program 
included three phases: 1. What might 
be called the public relations phase, in 
which it would be our purpose to 
develop new business by letting the 
people know that we were anxious to 
have their savings and commercial 
accounts and to make sound loans. 
2. The modernization phase, jn which 


it would be our purpose to dress up 
the bank’s quarters. 3. The service 
phase, in which it would be our pur- 
pose to speed up the services. 

The previous experience of both 
the bank’s vice-president, William J. 
Meyer, and the writer were of practical 
help in developing the program and 
carrying it out. Mr. Meyer had had 
three years banking experience, as 
well as nine years in the Farm Security 
Administration office in Greenville, 
before joining the bank in 1946. The 
writer’s bank training had begun with 
Bank of Montreal, had included six 
years with Transamerica Corporation, 
in accounting at San Francisco and 
handling market operations in New 
York City, and fifteen years with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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The bank (with awnings) is located in a small manufacturing town of 7,600 population 
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| Kirst State Bank, Greenville, Michigan 

i Resources 

Sept. 30, 1947 Mar. 31, 1949 Increase 

|| Cash and due from banks - - $ 477,742.70 $ 516,967.63 $ 39,224.93 
U. S. government securities -  1,043,587.82 875,518.40 —168,069.42 
Other securities - - - - - - - none 26,173.77 26,173.77 
|| Loansand discounts - - - - 817,261.39 1,343,095.87 525,834.48 
| Other resources - - - - + - - 24,801.01 41,122.71 16,321.70 
| TOTALS $2,363,392.92  $2,802,878.38 
Liabilities 

|| Capital ----------- $ 50,000.00 $ 50,000.00 $ —0— 

| Surplus ----------- 50,000.00 75,000.00 25,000.00 
Undivided profits and 

reserves --------- 37,227.56 46,776.13 9,548.57 
|| Deposits ---------- 2,222,227.96 2,590,730.63 368,502.67 
Other liabilities - - - - - - - 3,937.40 40,371.62 36,434.22 
TOTALS $2,363,392.92 $2,802,878.38 

















Two quarterly statements, 18 months apart, clearly indicate 
the bank’s progress under Mr. Buescher’s direction 


office in Chicago, as a bond account 
analyst and later as an examiner of 
industrial loans. 

Our very first step, in the public 
relations phase of the program, was 
to move our two desks from their 
sheltered position behind the safe 
deposit vault right out onto the lobby 
floor, where they remained until a 
raised platform could be built near the 
front of the bank. The move startled 
the townspeople at first, but it proved 
to be a pretty effective one in demon- 
strating our attitude. Then, we had 
two “loan” signs made up similar to 
our name plates and placed one on 
each desk. 

From the new vantage point, it was 
easy to become well acquainted with 
customers, to see opportunities to help 
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them as they came into the bank and 
to discuss our services and our pro- 
gram with them. It was surprising to 
find what we could accomplish in this 
one way alone. 

Then, we began placing regular 
advertising insertions in the local news- 
paper. These have been running 
every Tuesday and Saturday and have 
been used to promote savings ac- 
counts, checking accounts, FHA loans, 
personal loans, money orders, etc. 

An important part of our program 
from the beginning has been the en- 
couragement of savings accounts. As 
a result of this we have boosted the 
number of accounts from 1,276 to 
1,534. On December 31, 1948, as an 
added stimulant to savings, we in- 
creased our interest rate from 1 per 


cent to 1%. This applies to the 
first $10,000, beyond which we pay 
1 per cent. 

We also have sought to increase the 
number of Christmas club accounts. 
Last year, between December 1 and 
15, we employed a young woman to 
solicit commitments. This proved to 
be very effective and, together with 
our other efforts, resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase. Where we had about 
$17,000 in Christmas club deposits for 
the year 1948, our potential for 1949 
is $52,000. 

As a means of promoting good will 
among our farm customers, the bank 
buys from ten to twelve calves at the 
annual 4-H show in Greenville and 
holds a calf scramble. The 4-H mem- 
bers who catch the calves sign non- 
interest bearing notes for them. The 
bank insures the lives of the calves, 
the members raise them for one year, 
sell them and pay off their notes. 

For our business customers we 
have arranged a series of lobby dis- 
plays of their products. These have 
included tractor exhibits, sewing ma- 
chine exhibits, floral exhibits, etc. 
As another service, we supply business 
customers with rubber endorsement 
stamps without charge. These cost us 
about 75 cents each, but by supplying 
them to business customers we obtain 
both their good will and the advantage 
of proper and legible endorsements. 

In line with the public relations 
phase of our program, we mail thank- 
you letters to all new customers. These 
are personally signed, and carry post- 
scripts calling attention to other serv- 
ices. We also print a “Thanks for 
banking with us” note at the bottom 
of our customers’ statements. 

When it comes to describing our 
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YOU BENEFIT 
BY OUR— 


@ “Round-the-clock” operations... 

@ Frequent mail and express pickups and deliveries... 
@ Complete system of photographing transit checks... 
@ Special envelopes which hasten delivery of items to us... 


@ Accepting cash letters containing items payable on 
presentation, including non-par checks, and drafts... 


@ Supplying missing endorsements and guaranteeing 
alterations and amounts, whenever possible... 


@ Night force which expedites presentation of Chicago items. 


These services will save you time and money and give you 
earliest possible availability of funds. You are invited to make 
full use of them. Send for our folder describing these services. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A little digging gets 
big results 


MR. CLUTCH. 


HE shadow of fright deepened the 

wrinkles on Andy Magoon’s face 

as the front office door of the 
old Ferndale National Bank opened 
for him. 

“Sit down, Andy,” said Director 
Clutchbill running his fingers over his 
gray goatee as though testing the edge 
of a scythe. “You know the back in- 
terest on your loan is going to wash you 
out of your home?”’ 

Andy slid his scared blue eyes away 

from Mr. Clutchbill. “I guess I’m 

licked. I - I haven’t had a nickel’s 

worth of luck since I moved down here 

thirty years ago from my first home, 

the old Chain Mail place up under the 

Canada border. Wish I hadn’t sold out 

even if the old house is burned down 
now.” 

‘“Hm-m!”’ Mr. Clutchbill continued 
to investigate his goatee as through 
hunting for something. Sud- 
denly his fingers froze. 
“That’s a strange name, 
Chain Mail place. Why did 
you call it that, Andy?” 

“Well, grandfather always 
called it that after the coat of 
chain mail was found under 
the oak on the lake shore.” 

“‘Hm’f!’’ The old director was 
regarding hisvisitor with grow- 
ing interest. ‘“‘Have:you still 
got the coat of chain mail?” 

“Oh, no, a feller that was 
prowling around there found 
it and sold it for a trifle to 
another man. We learned 
later it was in a museum in 
Washington. The family 
never did anything about it.” 

*‘What was it like?” 

“T never saw it, but grand- 
father said it was a sort of net 
of little iron rings with a hole 
in the top for your head to go 

through. There was a border 
i of brass rings at the collar 
that you could close up. And 
there were brass rings around 
the tail. It was rolled up at 
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Naves a Home Loan 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


the foot of the old oak, and rusted 
pretty bad. We heard it was of Euro- 
pean manufacture and thought to have 
been left there way back around 1650.” 

“Did anyone dig under it or around 
it?” 

“Oh, no, it was what was called just 
a ‘surface-find’.”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill’s hand stole slowly 
up to his gray goatee; suddenly he gave 
it a sharp tug. 

“‘What was the land like where this 
chain mail was found?” 

“Why, it was right above a sand 
beach shore; the wind keeps blowing 
the sand up there now the trees are 
cut.” 


































“The old oak is cut?’ 

“Years ago. Father cut it along with 
a row of big pines, then the sand began 
to travel up the shore.” 


R. Clutchbill looked at Andy with 

a keen, inquiring eye. “‘Could you 

find the spot where that chain mail was 
found under the oak?” 

“‘Maybe I could find the stump. I 
sort of remember how far along the 
shore it was, but it’s all changed there 
now. Maybe even the stump is covered 
up.” 

“Andy, there may be something 
more that is strange there.” 

“You think so? What do you think 
is there?” 

“There may be a dead man, for one 
thing.” 

Andy sat motionless, his eyes now 
stretched wide as a hare’s. 

““You’ve got a car, haven’t you?” 
asked Mr. Clutchbill. 

“My old pick-up truck. It’s almost 
a hundred miles, but I guess it would 
make it.” 

Mr. Clutchbill leaned forward and 
touched Andy’s knee. “Put in a 
shovel. . . . don’t tell where you’re 
going. We'll start at seven tomorrow 
morning.” 

The next day saw a small and ancient 
truck jogging patiently northward out 
of Ferndale village. In its body a rusty 
shovel set up an expectant chatter at 
times, but the two men in the cab 
stared straight ahead, their minds 
frozen on an adventure that rarely 
comes in a lifetime. 

It was eleven when they skirted the 
large town of Rutlington to avoid the 
traffic. Already to the west spread the 
vast silver reaches of Lake 
Champlain. At a fork some 
miles along, Andy Magoon 
swung into a narrow dirt road 
that led cut along a tongue of 
land which grew narrower till 
a stretch of sand dunes ap- 
peared on the south, and the 
lake crept close, speaking to 
them with low thunder as, 
under a strong south wind, 
the white caps broke and 
tumbled far up on the sand 
beach. 

Suddenly the now sandy 
road pitched up a steep little. 
rocky shoulder crowned with 
cedars. A brush-grown cellar 
hole looked lonesomely at 
them from the side of the 
road. 

“‘Here’s where we used to 

See MR. CLUTCHBILL—Page 71 


‘‘Andy,”’ said Mr. Clutch- 

bill, ‘‘you know the back 

interest on your loan is 

going to wash you out of 
your home?’’ 





The imposing stature of the 
American banking system can 
be traced to roots that are deep 
in the soil of sound business 
practice and progressive man- 
agement. 


The recognition accorded 
La Monte Safety Paper is also a 
reflection of sound practice. 
La Monte has made the produc- 
tion of protective papers its only 
concern for more than three- 
quarters of a century —spe- 
cialization that has made this 
product the nation’s standard 
for quality and safety. 
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Control Legislation 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
decided to ask Congress to renew its 
powers over consumer credit under 
Regulation W as well as an expansion 
of its authority over reserve bank 
requirements to cover state banks. 

Bills to extend Regulation W and 
national coverage for all insured banks 
on reserve requirements, as well as a 
bank holding company act, will be 
introduced in the House and Senate 
this month and hearings will be 
ordered. 

The prospect of Regulation W re- 
newal has doubtless been enhanced by 
the further easing of consumer credit 
terms last month, by which the Re- 
serve Board lengthened to 24 months 
the time limit for completing install- 
ment purchase payments, and reduced 
the down payment requirement on 
furniture and appliances from 15 per 
cent to 10 per cent. One-third down 
is still required on automobiles, which 
has caused protests from some dealers. 
Whereas exemption from regulation 
was previously limited to goods costing 
under $50, items under $100 are now 
exempt. 

Reserve Board Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe has asserted that if Regu- 
lation W was abolished in its entirety 
“only harm could result from inducing 
millions of American families to go 
heavily into debt on too easy terms.” 

McCabe further stated: ‘““The ex- 
cessive credit built up that way would 
not only increase present inflationary 
pressures” but would also affect mil- 
lions of others who are penalized “‘by 
the inflationary effects of such ex- 
cesses.” 

Since the Reserve Board modified 
credit terms, consumer credit has 
declined about $409,000,000 at the 
end of February, to $14,931,000,000. 
However, the total at the end of 
February was $1,878,000,000 higher 
than in the same month in 1948. 

On reserve requirement legislation, 
Mr. McCabe conferred with Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank (D., S. C.), chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

In addition to blanketing non- 
member banks with the authority of 
the Reserve Board, the bill also pro- 
vides that non-member banks must 
keep the reserves on deposit with 
Federal Reserve Banks instead of 
with correspondent banks. 
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By N. P. GREGORY, 
Washington Correspondent 


The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers had suggested such new 
powers for the Reserve Board. Opposi- 
tion is expected to develop from the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. 
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Farm Support Plan 


The new plan presented to Congress 
by Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan would substitute an ingen- 
ious farm subsidy program for price 
supports. Under it the nation’s farm- 
ers would be guaranteed an annual 
income of $26,000,000,000 which is 
about $5,000,000,000 under the all- 
time high of 1948, but considerably 
above the $8,000,000,000 farm income 
of 1939. 

It would operate this way: If farm 
prices declined below certain levels 
(this is based on income support levels 
of the last 10 years, instead of the 
1909-14 base period under which price 
supports were used as a formula) the 
difference would be made up by direct 
subsidies. 

For example, Brannan has com- 
puted the 1950 farm income at $26,- 
000,000,000. If farmers made less 


than this amount, the Agriculture 
Department would pay the balance. 
Mr. Brannan has not indicated how 
much it would cost annually to reach 
computed income levels, but the total 
amount of aid would depend on exist- 
ing prices. 

Senator George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
has stated that the new program looks 
toward a “‘change in our whole philoso- 
phy of government. If it starts on 
this road,” Mr. Aiken said, “it can’t 
stop with one group.” 

The Vermont Senator is the author 
of the price support law which provides 
for flexible supports based on supplies. 
The Aiken law is scheduled to go into 
effect on next year’s crops if the 
Administration’s new program does 
not supplant it. 

The Brannan plan separates perish- 
able and non-perishable commodities. 
Crops that could be stored —corn, 
wheat, cotton and tobacco, for ex- 
ample —would get Federal price sup- 
ports under loan and purchase agree- 
ments similar to those provided under 
the present price support program. 

However, for perishable items, such 
as milk, eggs, and meat, a new system 
of direct payments is provided. Prices 
for these perishable commodities 
would be permitted to rise and fall 
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PEOPLES 


Pittsburgh has a reserve of unused 
labor. The small percentage of women 
in the labor force is especially signifi- 
cant to managements of light manu- 
facturing or service industries who 
contemplate operations in the Pitts- 
burgh area. The present labor force 
would require a 27% increase of women 
and girls to equal the U.S. average— 
and a 35% increase to equal the aver- 
age of 33 comparable areas. 
Pittsburgh offers many other ad- 
vantages for light manufacturing and 
service industries, as rising trends show. 
Peoples First National, through its 
fifteen completely staffed offices, has 
an intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions and is in excellent position to 
render superior services to Correspon- 
dents. Your inquiries are invited. 
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BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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with supply and demand and the 
difference would be made up by direct 
cash payments to farmers based on the 
computed annual income. 

The highest’ price supports would 
be used to cover commodities in the 
so-called “group one.” This group 
includes corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
whole milk, eggs, farm chickens, hogs, 
beef cattle and lambs. 

Commodities, other than those in 
“group one,’ would be supported at 
various levels and depend on sub- 
sidy funds available for such operations. 

Mr. Brannan declared that the new 
plan would be cheaper than the price 
supports now in effect. Under present 
law, the Government has expended 
about $2,500,000,000- in its price- 
support program. Of this total about 
$2,200,000,000 has been used in mak- 
ing commodity loans to farmers or in 
outright purchase of commodities. 
The Government has also earmarked 
in excess of $300,060,000 under pur- 
chase agreements with farmers. 


7 + + 
Plan for Combining 
Tax Returns 


The Treasury Department has under 


consideration a new plan under which 
| employers will be permitted to con- 


solidate their returns for both social 
security and withholding taxes. 

The plan, if adopted, will save con- 
siderable paper work all along the 
line, both for the Federal Government 
and employers. The new scheme has 


_ already been brought to the attention 


of commercial banks, but Treasury 
officials are cautious on the prospects 
of its adoption. 

The new plan is being tried out 
now at the Baltimore District of the 


| Bureau of Internal Revenue. The try- 


out is part of the “exploratory stages” 
through which the Treasury Depart- 
ment is testing the proposed consoli- 


| dated return. 


Under the proposal, combined social 
security and withholding taxes would 
be paid by employers to Federal 
Reserve Banks or their branches, 


| which would receive payments as fiscal 
_ agents of the Treasury. 


The Federal Reserve Banks would 


| handle the bookkeeping now handled 


by some 9,000 depositary banks with 
bookkeeping costs reimbursed by the 
Treasury Department. The Federal 
Reserve Banks, it is planned, would 
install mechanized procedures at their 
own expense. 

At present depositary banks receive 
only withholding taxes, which amount 
to between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000,000 annually. If Social Security 
collections are added they will bring 
between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,- 


| 000,000. 


Under the new plan, the employer- 





taxpayer would check against his 
commercial bank account for combined 
taxes and would mail his checks to the 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch, but 
commercial banks would simply debit 
the accounts of employers and credit 
the War Loan account of the govern- 
ment. This account would be swelled 
by receipts of both social security and 
withholding taxes, subject to semi- 
weekly Treasury calls. 

From a fiscal standpoint, the Treas- 
ury’s powers over the money market 
would be expanded. 

The threefold advantages accruing 
under the plan would be: 

1. Employers would save the filing 
of separate returns for taxes. 

2. Taxpayers would save about 
$1,000,000 in bookkeeping costs. 

3. Commercial banks would get 
new increment added to their War 
Loan Accounts. 
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Changes in the CCC 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has favorably reported 
out a bill giving the Commodity Credit 
Corporation authority to acquire stor- 
age facilities in connection with CCC 
loans. Favorable House action is 
expected in the near future. 

In addition to giving the corporation 
authority to acquire storage facilities, 
the new bill will give the CCC author- 
ity to acquire such real property and 
such plants and facilities which are 
part of the realty as are necessary to 
provide adequate storage. 

“The change proposed in the bill 
will permit the corporation to utilize 
fully other authority contained in the 
charter in such manner as to develop 
a well-rounded program under which 
it could acquire grain bins and other 
storage facilities,” the report declares, 
“make available such facilities to 
producers through the purchase and 
resale of bins and materials, make 
loans to construct or otherwise acquire 
such facilities, and assist in the solu- 
tion of storage problems through other 
means.” 

The bill also restores to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to 
supervise and direct the activities of 
the CCC. This authority was exer- 
cised by the secretary until passage of 
the CCC charter act on June 29, 1948. 

The 1948 act transferred the author- 
ity for supervision and direction of the 
operations of the CCC to the corpora- 
tion’s board of directors. The present 
bill, by restoring the situation which 
existed prior to the 1948 act, grants 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
“commensurate with his responsibili- 
ties.” 

The bill also gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to appoint his own 
board of directors, consisting of the 
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You could check the time of a 
mile-run with almost. any kind of 
watch — but a stop watch gets bet- 


ter results. 


Likewise, there are many sources 
of insurance for Consumer Credit, 
but more than 2,000 institutions 
have found that they get better 
results by working with Old Re- 
public, which specializes in Con- 


sumer Credit Insurance, 


From coast to coast and border 
to border, including D. C. and 





Hawaii, Old Republic serves banks, 
savings and loan associations, 
finance companies and small-loan 
companies. 

If you extend consumer credit in 
any form, you'll find important 
advantages in our specialized forms 
of coverage. On request, we are 
always glad to send you specimen 
policies with complete information. 





Old Republic policies include: 
LIFE COVERAGE — either Monthly-De. 


creasing or Level-Term Basis. 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH — which is often 
combined with Life coverage to make a 
complete insurance package. 


HOME GUARD INSURANCE — covering 
mortgage loans with life protection at 
low cost. 

TRAVEL-ACCIDENT INSURANCE — in- 
cluding medical and hospital coverage for 
private-auto travel. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


Regional Offices: Birmingham, Alabama 








Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


Denver, Colorado © Washington, D. C. 





SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 














SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Statement of Condition 
At Close of Business, April 11, 1949 
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- Resources 

Cash and Due from Banks....... $170,474,110.39 
United States Government 

RE Li eae 196,555,699.92 
Obligations of Federal Agencies... 9,233,396.25 
State and Municipal Securities.... 59,251,031.57 : 
Other Bonds and Securities....... 2,776,680.46 $438,290,918.59 
ESSE TE 195,152,201.85 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock.................... 600,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures, etc. $,455,418.72 
Interest Earned Not Received.................. 2,232,090.74 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances..................... 1,505,814.47 

ea ae a $641,236,444.37 
Liabilities 
I Se rate. «sob s oa oki $ 10,000,000.00 
ESS SC eee 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits............... 6,177,887.05 
Reserves for Contingencies. ...... 5,718,565.73 $% 31,896,452.78 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc................. 1,525,916.66 
Discount Collected Not Earned................. 1,290,445.73 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances............ 1,505,814.47 
Es a ain kas otek ba 6 840+ ¥ See ek eo 605,017,814.73 
IS aii iadca na adai det bs 6 aabaewares $641,236,444.37 
Board of Directors 

Lawrence M. ARNOLD Tuos. F. GLEED B. A. Pernam 
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O. D. Fisuer 
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Ricnarp E. Lane Grorce Van WaTERS 
CxiaRENCE D. Martin KatTHERYN WILSON 
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secretary and six members. The 
statute now provides for a board of 
five members, including the Secretary 
or his designee, with four of the mem- 
bers appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
at least two of such members being 
persons not otherwise employed by 
the Federal Government. 

In addition, the bill provides for an 
advisory board consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President, and 
consisting of persons of broad agricul- 
tural and business experience. : 

Section 7 amends the act of August 
11, 1939, entitled “‘An act to facilitate 
the execution of arrangements for the 
exchange of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in the United States for re- 
serve stocks of strategic and critical 
materials produced abroad.” 

The CCC would be reimbursed 
upon transfer of such material to the 
stock pile from funds made available 
for the purpose of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act. 
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Economic Inquiry 


The Senate Rules Committee has 
approved funds totaling $90,000 for 
a two-pronged inquiry into prices and 
economic conditions. 

The Rules Committee recommended 
$60,000 for the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee for an inquiry 
into why farm prices have dropped 
sharply while retail prices of goods 
made from them remain high. 

Originally, Senator Burnet R. May- 
bank (D., S. C.) sought $50,000 for the 
price inquiry. However, the Rules 
Committee added another $10,000 
and ordered the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, headed by May- 
bank, to expand the investigation into 
housing, small business and aid to 
veterans. 

The price inquiry was generally 
expected, but the investigation into 
economic conditions came as a sur- 
prise. The Joint Resolution was intro- 
duced by Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (D., Wyo.) and Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders (R., Vt.) 

The O’Mahoney-Flanders resolution 
is broad enough to give the committee 
considerable latitude in probing what 
is wrong with post-war economic 
developments. 

For example, the joint committee 
could investigate “‘the problem of in- 
vestment, including, but not limited 
to, (a) the role of investment institu- 
tions in the investment markets, in 
industry, and in the economy gener- 
ally.” 

In addition, the resolution author- 
izes the joint committee to investigate 
“changes in sources of investment 
funds and the reason therefor; (b) 
availability and character of invest- 
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ment funds for national, local, and 
independent enterprise and the effect 
of such investment or lack of invest- 
ment upon different classes or size 
groups in industry; (c) and needs, by 
industry, for various types of capital.” 

The resolution also covers these 
additional phases of inquiry: 

1. The problem of the effectiveness 
and co-ordination of monetary, credit, 
and fiscal policies dealing with general 
economic policy. 

2. The problem of low-income fami- 
lies in relation to economic stability. 

3. The problem of unemployment 
trends and their significance in current 


economic analysis. 
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Supervisory Suggestion 


Former President Herbert Hoover’s 
Commission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
has recommended the ending of what 
it terms “‘overlapping responsibilities 
among Federal bank supervisory agen- 
cies” and has proposed that these 
powers be given solely to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

A “task force” report on Regulatory 
Commissions asserts that this would 
even the application of supervisory 
standards and provide a unified super- 
visory policy in the event of another 
banking crisis. 

The “task force” further suggests 
that if it is decided to center supervi- 
sory authority in one agency, personnel 
should be drafted from all three exist- 
ing agencies, ‘‘and that the consolida- 
tion be jointly supervised by repre- 
sentatives of the three agencies, in 
order that top and operating staff of 
each be given due regard in the new 
organization.” 

In addition, the report states: 

‘Whatever the allocation of super- 
visory responsibility, we recommend 
that the FDIC board of directors be 
altered to include the chairman or 
vice-chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

“This would recognize the intimate 
relationship between the Federal Re- 
serve credit policy and the liquidity 
of the entire banking system, which is 
basic to the prevention of such mass 
bank failures as occurred during the 
early 1930’s and is thus basic to the 
solvency of the FDIC insurance fund. 

“This arrangement would leave the 
chairman of the FDIC board as the 
single operating head of the corpora- 
tion, which would be in keeping with 
its operations. In case no change is 
made in supervisory responsibilities, 
the FDIC —Federal Reserve —Comp- 
troller membership of the FDIC board 
would also provide a common ground 
for continuous discussion of joint 
supervisory problems and for co-ordi- 
nated policy formation.” 
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When the company put in a postage 
meter, all departments were asked to turn in 
their stocks of postage stamps. Although the 
firm isn’t very large, the office manager was 
dumbfounded—and so was everybody else! 
—to find $462.32 in stamps scattered around 
in desk drawers and stamp boxes. 

Have you any idea how much postage 
is unaccounted for in your bank . . .in loose 
adhesive stamps that can be lost, damaged 
or misused? A casual check might convince 
you of the economy, as well as efficiency, 
of a postage meter. 

With a postage meter, you buy postage 
by having the meter set by the postoffice for 
any amount you want... and your postage 
is absolutely safe, cannot be lost, pilfered or 
misused . . . is automatically accounted for, 
recorded in visible registers. 

Printing postage, as you need it, in any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail . . . is 


= PstnNey-GOwes 


© 


«.. Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and 





= Fostage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 3188 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers of mailing machines 
Canada. 


far more satisfactory—than stocking and 
sticking stamps, and manual mailing! 
The meter prints postage directly on the 
envelope, the exact postage needed... prints 
a dated postmark plus an optional small 
advertisement, and 
seals the envelope 
flap—all at the same 
time. And the meter 
prints on gummed 
postage tape for bulky registered mail, etc. 
Metered mail is already cancelled and 
postmarked, requires less handling in the post 
Office, often makes earlier trains and planes. 
And whether you send out ten letters a 
day, or a thousand . . . find out now what a 
postage meter can do in your bank by 
calling the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for illustrated 
booklet, “‘So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 

























NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
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Loans: 

















Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate Mortgages 


Accrued Income and Other Resources . ‘ 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . 
United States Government 
Other Public Deposits 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 
Dividend Payable May 2, 1949 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserves . 


Capital Funds: 


Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . 
United States Government Securities 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 


LIABILITIES 


$ 169,908,122.09 


49,883,180.30 





$1,057,008,919.47 
60,538,438.44 
39,983,971.22 $1,157,531,329.13 













$ 320,161,474.46 


591,228,272.06 
1,500,000.00 
84,714,323.15 


219,791,302.39 





4,700,988.71 
1,821,543.46 
1,884,958.60 





$1,225,802,862.83 











3,542,828.36 

600,000.00 
1,884,958.60 
3,785,709.73 








15,000,000.00 

35,000,000.00 
8,458,037.01 58,458,037.01 
$1,225,802,862.83 






United States Government Securities carried at $105,700,329.50 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $16,629,352.48 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 











A well-known figure in Indiana 
banking and finance F. W. Van 
Antwerp, has been elected president 
of the Merchandise National Bank 
of Chicago. 


R. L. Redheffer, here- 





F. W. VAN ANTWERP 


From Indiana to Chicago 


tofore president and chairman of the 
board, continues in the latter capac- 
ity. 

Until recently Mr. Van Antwerp 
was president of the Associates In- 
vestment Company, South Bend, 
and he was previously president of 
the First Bank and Trust Company 
in South Bend. He is a past president 
of the Indiana Bankers Association. 

Sd 


An important shift in banking 
leadership has taken place at Central 


Trust Company, Cincinnati. After 
22 years as president, Charles W. 
Dupuis has become chairman of the 
board. The new president, director 
and chief executive is William A. 
Mitchell, who has resigned from 
J. P. Morgan and Co., Inc., New 
York City, where he was vice-presi- 
dent, director and member of the 
executive committee. 

Immediate past president of the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers, 
Mr. Mitchell is widely known in the 
United States, Canada and other 
parts of the world. Identified with 
the Morgan institution since 1925, 
he was previously connected with 
Royal Bank of Canada, for a time as 
senior officer at the Paris branch and 
later at Montreal where he handled 
supervision of branches in South 
America, Europe and New York. 


ca 


Edward C. Brown and N. P. 
Delander have been elected to the 
newly-created offices of senior vice- 
presidents at the First National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota. Both 
had previously been vice-presidents. 
Philip H. Nason has been elected 
to the new post of assistant to the 
president, effective this month. 


¢ 


George G. Matkin recently was 
advanced from vice-president to presi- 
dent of The State National Bank of 
El Paso (Texas), succeeding R. W. 
McAfee who is now chairman of the 
board. Mr. Matkin joined the bank 
in 1917 as a runner and has filled 


J. P. Morgan executive goes to Cincinnati institution 


WILLIAM A. MITCHELL 
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CHARLES W. DUPUIS 





virtually every position in the insti- 
tution since then. He is the fourth 
president since the bank was estab- 
lished in 1881. 

In other promotions, E. Guyler 
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GEORGE G. MATKIN 


From runner to bank president 


Magruder has been named vice- 
president and cashier; A. W. Uhlig, 
W. F. Hanley and E. Bert Neuge- 
bauer have been advanced to assist- 
ant vice-presidents; Jack W. Clark 
is now assistant cashier and assistant 
trust officer, while Bowman Living- 
ston and Fred Huber are assistant 
cashiers. 
e 


There were reminiscences galore 
as a group of 28 old-time Inland 
Empire bankers met recently in 
Spokane, Washington, to “hash over”’ 
the days before consumer credit 
departments and mechanized teller 
operations. All of the participants 
had worked in Spokane banks 35 or 
more years ago, and some of them 
were still associated with local cita- 
dels of finance. 

Following are the durable “‘pio- 
neers’ attending the meeting who 
are still active in Spokane financial 
institutions: Jay Campbell and 
W. L. Eggert, vice-presidents, Spo- 
kane and Eastern Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank; A. E. Reid, 
executive vice-president, J. E. Mc- 
Williams, vice-president and cash- 
ier, W. E. Tollenaar, vice-presi- 
dent, and P. W. Lange, assistant 
cashier, The Old National Bank of 
Spokane; Frank J. Guse, vice- 
president, Washington Trust Com- 
pany; E. K. Barnes; executive vice- 
president, First National Bank in 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB 


a corporation 
| is proud to announce 


THE WINNERS 


of 
THE HERBERT F. RAWLL MEMORIAL AWARDS 


FIRST AWARD °« $1,000 


FRANCES KRAFT: Racine, Wis.- American Bank & Trust Co. 
} SECOND AWARD ° $500 
SUSAN C. FOWLER: Louisville, Ky.- Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 


THIRD AWARD « $500 
MRS. WARREN D. RECK Denver, Colo. Denver Industrial Bank 












Last November, Christmas Club, a corporation, announced 
the Herbert F. Rawll Memorial Awards Competition, offering 
$5,000 in cash awards for the best human interest stories on 
the subject: “How The Christmas Club Has Helped Me.” 


Of the thousands of Christmas Club members who partici- 
pated, 40% voluntarily stated that they had opened permo- 


Ty Nido ' 


nent savings accounts with their Christmas Club funds. 


Yes, Christmas Club is a proven business-builder for banks 
and other financial institutions. For when Christmas Club 
members come to your bank or institution week 
; after week they think of it as their financial head- 


TERS FOR MEMBERS OF 
ofa ~~ 
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| "p SPONSORED BY THE INCORPORATED 
ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYMENT 


N MBER 


a 


DUE THIS WEEK-% 
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quarters. They become pre-conditioned prospects 
for the many other services you offer. 


Christmas Club 


Q corporation + FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 





341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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TEN AWARDS: $100 


P. W. DICKENS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF L. A. 


MRS. MILDRED EVANS 
Memphis, Tenn. 
UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
MRS. FAY RENSHAW FLAVIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF L. A. 


SANDY JONES 

Norris, Tenn. 
HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAWRENCE W. O'BRIEN 
Cleveland, Ohio 
THE CUYAHOGA SAVINGS ASSN. 


MRS. EARL REINHART 
Evansville, Ind. 
OLD NATIONAL BANK 


MRS. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 

North Arlington, N. J. 
EQUITY SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 
Kearny, N. J. 


MRS. JOSIE ROWLETT 
Cairo, Ill. 
FIRST BANK & TRUST CO. 


MISS KATHLEEN STARR 
Atlanta, Ga. 
THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


MRS. SHELDON B. TURNER 
Galena, Kans. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK OF GALENA 


TWENTY AWARDS: $50 


MISS ELIZABETH BILLMAYER 
Superior, Wis. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
MRS. FLORENCE R. BRAGG 
Lexington, Ky. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
MRS. JERI CARPENTER 
Bellaire, Ohio 
1ST NATIONAL BANK 
MR. LOUIS L. CARTER 
Richmond, Va. 
CONSOLIDATED BANK & TRUST CO. 
ALBERT E. DILLEHAY 
. Newcomerstown, Ohio 
THE OXFORD BANK 
JACK, FREELING 
New York, N. Y. 
HARLEM SAVINGS BANK 


MRS. FLORENCE FURBER 
Reading, Mass. 

MECHANICS SAVINGS BANK 
MRS. EVELYN GEDDES 
Bayside, N. Y. 


THE BAYSIDE NATIONAL BANK OF N. Y. 


CLIFTON R. MacLEAN 

Boston, Mass. 
HOME OWNERS FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSN. 

MRS. F. H. McBEE 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF L. A. 


WILLIAM L. McKERNAN 
Norristown, Pa. 
PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK 
SALLIE CROLL NEIDLE 
Colchester, Conn. 
HARTFORD-CONN. TRUST CO. 
East Hampton Branch 


WILLIAM PATERSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 
THE CAMBRIDGEPORT SAVINGS BANK 
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MISS LEILA PATTON 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
Newport, Ky. 


ELIZABETH PETERS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
NORTHERN BANK 
MISS LILLIAN POPKIN 
Bronx, N. Y. 
THE BOWERY SAVING BANK 
NORTH RIVER OFFICE, N. Y., N. ¥. 
EMMA STUHLMILLER 
Freeport, N. Y. 
1ST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
MRS. RUTH TOUCHSTONE 
Rome, Ga. . 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF ROME 
MRS. JOSEPH C. WALKER 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


MISS HELEN MAY YOUNG, R. N. 
Covington, Ky. 
CAMPBELL COUNTY BANK 
Bellvue, Ky. 


FORTY AWARDS: $25 


CARLETON P. ADAMS 
Keene, N. H. 
CHESHIRE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
ROSEMARY ATWELL 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
MT. PLEASANT BANK & TRUST CO. 
MRS. FRANCES E. BALFOUR 
Kansas City, Kans. 
FIDELITY STATE BANK 
MISS EDNA C. BARRON 
New York, N. Y. 
THE BOWERY SAVING BANK 
NORTH RIVER OFFICE, N. Y 
MISS ALVINA BARTOS 
Shamokin, Pa. 
PEOPLE’S TRUST CO. 
MINNIE L. BRIDGES 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
CITY NATIONAL BANK 
NILAH BROOKING 
Albany, Ind. 
ALBANY STATE BANK & TRUST CO. 
MISS CYNTHIA BROWNING 
Durham, N. C. 
MORRIS PLAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
CAROLYN P. BRYSON 
Hollywood, Calif. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF L. A. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. C. M. CASSEL 
Perkasie, Pa. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PERKASIE 
MRS. GLADYS CAUGHLIN 
Girard, Pa. 

GIRARD BATTLES NATIONAL BANK 
MRS. D. A. CHANDLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
JOSEPH A. FENECK, JR. 
New York, N. Y. 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF N. Y. 
W. L. HAMMOND 
Beaumont, Texas 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
HARRIET HERBST 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LINCOLN SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 


F. L. HINES 
Superior, Wis. 
1ST NATIONAL BANK OF SUPERIOR 
MRS. W. E. KEARNEY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH HOME SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSN. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB e ADDITIONAL AWARD WINNERS e 


ERNESTINE KOMISARJEVSKY 
Darien, Conn. 
THE HOME BANK & TRUST CO. OF DARIEN 


MRS. JULIA KRAUSE 

Stratford, Conn. 
MECHANICS & FARMERS SAVINGS BANK 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


MRS. DAVID A. LEDERER 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
THE FULTON COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
ANTOINETTE MARIE LENT 
Clifton, N. J. 
THE CENTER SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


MRS. W. E. LONG 

Syracuse, Ind. 
THE SALEM BANK & TRUST CO. 
Goshen, Ind. 


HARLAN G. McCALLY 

University City, Mo. 
LINDELL TRUST CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. CONSUELO G. maar 
Union, N. J. 
THE UNION CENTER iiiinde BANK 


RAYMOND E. MUSSER 
Roanoke, Va. 
THE BANK OF SALEM 
Salem, Va 


SYLVIA DI NOVI 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BAY RIDGE SAVINGS BANK 


MARGARET E. OWEN 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
HYDE PARK SAVINGS BANK 


MAYBELLE PETERSON 
Duluth, Minn. 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


MRS. WILLIAM R. REAGAN 
Dorchester, Mass. 
DORCHESTER SAVINGS BANK 


EMANUEL ROMAN 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
MORRIS PLAN SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


GERTRUDE N. RUTHERFORD 
Lockport, N. Y. 
THE FARMERS & MECHANICS BANK 


LEONA SKUTNIK 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM EMPLOYEES 
BUFFALO FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
MRS. HELENE L. SMITH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
QUAKER id FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSN 
CHARLOTTE A. STAAK 
Stamford, Conn. 
STAMFORD SAVINGS BANK 


MRS. JOHN STORMES 

Pleasant Plain, Ohio 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Blanchester, Ohio 


MRS. STELLA E. STRICKER 
Maple Shade, N. J. 
THE BURLINGTON COUNTY TRUST CO. 


MRS. PAUL G. THOMAS 
Wildwood, Ga. 
HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHESTER C. WALTERS 
Evansville, Ind. 
OLD NATIONAL BANK 


"MRS. NELLIE B. WHEATON 
Chicago, Ill. 
THE DROVERS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


MRS. ANNA M. WINKLER 
Athens, Pa. 
THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK 


Spokane; Frank S. McWilliams, 
president, and W. S. Freeman of 
the Fidelity Savings and Loan Associ- 


ation. From out-of-town came 
C. O. Snapp, president, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Deer Park, Wash- 
ington, and C. E. Alison, manager, 
Idaho First National Bank branch, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Most of the 
others present are still active in such 
fields as real estate and investment 
banking. 


* 


Norman M. Tucker has been 
appointed Director of Marketing for 





the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and will 
have charge of future borrowing and 
marketing operations both in the 
United States and abroad. He has 
been West Coast representative for 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York City. 


Sd 


Frederick G. Larkin, Jr., has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, California. Mr. Larkin is 
associated with the Banks & Bankers 
Department. Mr. Larkin joined the 
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bank in 1936 as an assistant in the 
Research Department, became de- 
partment manager in 1946 and was 
elected assistant vice-president later 
the same year. Also promoted were 
Frederick Nesbitt of the Bond 
Department, to assistant cashier, 
and Philip C. Weigand to assistant 
manager of the Tulare Branch. 


a 


Roland C. Cardner, formerly an 
officer of the First National Bank, 
Jersey City, New 
Jersey, joined the 
First National 
Bank, Houston, 
Texas, recently as 
manager of its 
newly-organized 
Investment Divi- 
sion. Mr. Card- 
ner, a trained in- 
vestment securi- 
ties analyst with 
20 years of. experi- 
ence, will assist correspondent banks 
and work with the institution’s trust 
committee in investing funds in trust 
and agency accounts, answering a 
growing need for investments of 
trust funds in selected market securi- 
ties as a result of recent Texas 
legislation. 


R. C. CARDNER 


* 


Henry E. Lee, who joined the 
staff of the National Boulevard Bank 
in Chicago 
when it was 
opened in 1921, 
has been ad- 
vanced to the 
position of 
executive vice- 
president. He 
began his bank- 
ing career with 
the First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Chicago in 
1913. At Na- 
tional Boulevard Bank he was first 
a paying teller, then assistant cashier, 
and later was made assistant vice- 
president. For the past eight years 
he has been a vice-president. 








HENRY E. LEE 


* 


Morris M. Townsend, formerly 
National Director, Banking and In- 
vestments, U. S. Treasury Savings 
Bond Division, has been elected vice- 
president of E. W. Axe & Company, 
Inc. and affiliated corporations. 
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Warren B. Unbehend, president 
of the Lincoln National Bank and 
Trust Company, Syracuse, New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. Mr. Unbehend, who began 
his banking career in 1910 with the 
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former City Bank Trust Company, 
has long been active in Syracuse 
civic affairs. 
© 
E. J. Hengelbrok, formerly vice- 
president and a director of the New- 
port (Kentucky) National Bank, has 
been named president of the institu- 
tion succeeding retiring President 
James H. Weaver. 


Sd 
Harry Wilkinson, 90, editor and 


publisher well known to many bank- 
ers, died recently in Chicago. For 





43 years before his retirement in® president of the Peoples First Na- 


1941 he published the weekly ‘‘Chi- 
cago Banker.’”’ Until recent years 
he was a familiar figure at A. B. A. 
conventions. 

Sd 


For his 34 years as a counselor 
and friend of banking while serving 
on the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh, the popular Professor 
Montfort Jones was honored at a 
forum dinner meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh A. I. B. Chapter attended by 
over 600 prominent bankers and 
businessmen. Robert C. Downie, 
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n't buy ‘better asphalt tile flooring than MA°TI*CO. 


Here is quality that has proven its endurance the 
hed country over—in more than 150 million square feet 


of installations. MA*TI*CO is safe 


. . » does not wear 


slippery with use. It is sanitary, odorless—will not 
originate dust. And, its variety of colors offer limitless 


design possibilities. 


& 


atterns. Write: Mastic Tile Sales Corp., 


Full-color literature showing com- 
plete sample tile line and design 


Dept. B., 153 West 57th Street, New York 19. 











tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, presided at the meeting 
and presented Professor Jones with a 
gift of luggage and a bound volume 
of congratulatory messages from all 
over the country. 

Professor Jones is a member of 
the faculty of the A. B. A. Graduate 
School of Banking, and a director of 
the Pittsburgh Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


o 


New president of the First Security 
Bank, Charles City, lowa, is Merten 
J. Klaus, vice-president since 1942 
and a member of the staff for nearly 
30 years. He succeeded the late 
Ernst L. Walleser. William A. 
Herbrechtsmeyer has been _pro- 
moted from cashier to vice-president, 
and Robert L. Harding to cashier. 


* 


George R. Clark, vice-president, 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, has 
assumed charge of 
all operations 
and personnel in 
the bank. He 
joined the staff in 
1934, served dur- 
ing the war in the 
office of Scientific 
and Research 
Development at 
Washington, D. C. 
and has been a Corn Exchange vice- 
president since 1947. He was re- 
cently elected a member of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 


G. R. CLARK 


* 


Gustav Riedlin has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president 
and manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of California Bank, Los Angeles. 
Well known in local foreign trade 
circles, Mr. Riedlin is a past presi- 
dent and past chairman of the board 
of the Foreign Trade Association of 
Southern California, and has been 
active in other leading foreign trade 
organizations. Prior to joining the 
bank’s staff in November, 1948, he 
was privately engaged in the export 
business, with a background of serv- 
ice in the foreign departments of 
both United States and European 
banks. 


¢ 


The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has acquired the John W. Free 
State Bank of Paw Paw, and it is 
now the Paw Paw Branch of the 
Kalamazoo institution. Wendell 
Riedl, former cashier of the Free 
bank, has become branch manager. 
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HERRING* HALL* MARVIN 
VAULT EQUIPMENT 


of course, 


New John Hancock 
Building — Archi- 
tects & Engineers, 
Cram & Ferguson, 
Boston; Contractors, 
Turner Construc- 
tionCo., New York. 





for the BERKELEY STREET OFFICE of 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
in Boston’s newest skyscraper. 


sreeeeep eter 


Tex heart of this magnificently modern mi i 
branch bank—its vault—is completely Herring-Hall- pescageaal 
Marvin equipped. 


Here the last word in protection is clad SEND FOR 
in the lasting beauty of stainless steel. The three imposing FRE FOLDER 
vault entrances, with exclusive improved interlocking 
construction beneath their gleaming surfaces, have 
every modern protective and safety feature. 


“Today’s Master Architect 
and the Modern Bank.” 


The tier after tier of pilfer-proof, double- 
lock safe deposit boxes, in the widest variety of sizes, are 
oil-free, soil-free—combine /ow maintenance with 

high customer appeal. 


If your plans call for a new vault or other 

protective devices, take advantage of the experience of our 

protection engineers. They’re at your command any 
time—no obligation., 


HERRING* HALL* MARVIN 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY IN HAMILTON, OHIO 





BRANCH OFFICES: In New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los’ 
Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Omaha, Minneapolis, Charlotte. 
OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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The Bell & Howell Recorder per- 
mits 8mm images on 16mm film 
for double economy . . . can photo- 
graph both sides of a document 
simultaneously...can place on one 
100-foot roll of film a greater num- 
ber of images than was formerly 
possible. Documents can be fed by 
hand, or with automatic feeders, 
at speeds never before possible. 
Anyone can operate the recorder 
with a few minutes of instruction. 


WHERE V 
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The Bell & Howell Reader is a 
marvel of simplicity for showing 
a clear, readable image —enlarged 
to the actual size of the original 
document, or larger—even when 
used in a brightly lighted room. 
While seated at the reader, the 
operator can rewind, focus, scan 
and load films quickly and easily. 
Photographic facsimiles, to actual 
size, can be made in a few minutes 
without the use of a darkroom. 


BUSINES 


Ss 


Burroughs Clearing House 








Burroughs and Bell & Howell have joined forces to bring 
business the full advantages of a highly versatile, very 
economical business tool... 


It is microfilm, the logical successor to the vast bulk of 
paper documents, in transit and in storage, on which most 
businesses depend for the record of their transactions. 


Microfilming, as accomplished by modern Bell & Howell 
equipment and applied to business needs by trained Bur- 
roughs representatives, offers impressive benefits. It saves 
space—can be stored in 1/100 of the space required by 
original documents. It saves time—replaces laborious 
duplicating of records with split-second photography. It 
eliminates errors—is photographically accurate. 


Burroughs offices can now offer the most practical micro- 
filming assistance. Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and dependability that have 
made Bell & Howell the recognized leader in the field of 
photography, is advanced in design, simple in operation. 
Burroughs counsel and cooperation is founded on complete 
familiarity with business procedures, providing careful 
integration of microfilming into the over-all business 
system. And Burroughs worldwide service organization 
gives final assurance of continuing, continuous microfilm- 
ing satisfaction through efficient equipment maintenance 
and prompt film processing. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is now distributed and 
serviced exclusively by Burroughs. Your Burroughs office 
will be glad to discuss the application of microfilm to your 
business needs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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THERE'S Burroughs 
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Exposed spools of microfilm are 
quickly and efficiently developed 
at Burroughs processing centers 
and promptly returned for im- 
mediate use. Large volume users 
who prefer to develop their films 
on their own premises find the Bell 
& Howell Automatic Processor 
simple and easy to use. It’s fast, 
too! In a few nfinutes, a roll of 
film is processed, dried and 
spooled, automatically. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment 
is based upon a new principle of re- 
cording, which doubles the efficiency 
and halves the cost of microfilm for 
many business purposes. 
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RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks.............. $321,854,862.00 
U.S. Government Securities $872,948,948.44 

State and Municipal 

Securities .......... 38,618,029.10 
Other Bonds and 

Securities ......... 11,163,819.74 922,730,797.28 
NE ES. ee a ne 402,991,425.03 
Earned Interest Receivable.............. 5,410,236.68 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

CE EION  4:0'¢-0.0 > lees 0 ornlg Ace 2,385,254.70 
SES ELE 4,308,647.74 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures........... 802,042.03 
Un wes wia'c'd és we be ees 54,804.83 

PIRES aS cic.c ceoee¥ een eee ee $1,660,538,070.29 
LIABILITIES 
eee $ 30,000,000.00 
| ne 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..... 24,000,000.00  $ 84,000,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 

EEE ood cvdencocdiccecse 19,374,274.62 
Interest Collected—Unearned ............ 2,533,178.83 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability. 2,392,676.86 
CNIS 0.6: bev e.nck cae ntesn sid.k oo 168,197.31 
Deposits—Time ....... $641,468,434.66 

—Demand .... 910,601,308.01 1,552,069,742.67 
| Se © odin’ br ciitisaiel a lp arsteced $1,660,538,070.29 


Securities carried at $119,991,236.32 are pledged to secure trust funds and 
U. S. Government, State and other Public Monies, and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E, Shelton, President 
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Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor Area—export 
tonnage leader of Western American ports—is 
served by 6 Security-First National Bank branches. 
When you require a banking connection here we 
invite you to open your account with us. 





AS SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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The new banking alignment brings 
together two of Michigan’s oldest 
financial institutions. First National, 
founded in 1863, holds national 
charter No. 191 and is the oldest 
national bank in Michigan. The 
John W. Free bank was founded in 
1866 as a private bank and later 
joined the state banking system. 


° 


The ‘“‘grand old man”’ of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 
Herman F. Cellarius, died sud- 
denly last month 
from a heart 
attack, in his 86th 
year. He helped 
to found the 
League in 1892, 
and has been its 
secretary for 55 
years, and treas- 
urer as well for 
the past 20 years. 
H.F.CELLARIUS Also active in the 
world-wide phases 
of the business, he was an honorary 
vice-president of the International 
Union of Building Societies and Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations. For 
more than half a century, Mr. Cel- 
larius was president of the San 
Marco Building and Loan Associ- 
ation, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 


° 


J. William Hardt has retired as 
chairman of the board and executive 
vice-president of 
The Philadelphia 
(Pennsylvania) 
National Bank, 
but will continue 
as a director. Mr. 
Hardt first became 
associated with 
The Franklin 
National Bank in 
1908, this institu- 

J. W. HARDT tion later becom- 

ing a part of the 
present Philadelphia National Bank 
as a result of a merger. Charles H. 
Hoeflich has been appointed assist- 
ant vice-president of the bank, and 
Joseph I. Casey, T. Russell 
Greene and Chester I. Warren, 
Jr., were named assistant cashiers. 


* 


The promotion of Arthur G. 
Boardman, Jr., from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president has been 
announced by the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. Mr. Board- 
man joined the company in 1932 and 
has devoted his time primarily to 
the institution’s foreign activities. 
He was elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent in 1947, shortly after his return 
from three years of duty with the 
Navy in World War II. 
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The company also named James 
A. Austin vice-president. Mr. Aus- 
tin had been associated with the firm 
of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam and 
Roberts for the past ten years, 
specializing in corporate finance. 


* 


Following broad experience in vari- 
ous phases of banking, Harry E. 
Mertz has joined the staff of The 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comp- 
trollers, as secre- 
tary to the eight 
technical com- 
mittees making 
studies and sur- 
veys of operating 
problems. He will 
correlate the work 
of these commit- 
tees, assist associ- 
ation members 
with specific oper- 
ating problems, and prepare the 
Research column in the monthly 
“‘Auditgram.”’ 

Contributing to a well rounded 
background for such work, Mr. Mertz 
has been assistant cashier at the 
Perry State Bank, Pittsburgh; state 
examiner in Pennsylvania; property 
department head at a major insur- 
ance company where he handled 
appraisals and loans; and manager 
of the commercial and collateral loan 
department at Central National 
Bank, Cleveland. He came to the 
NABAC from the Union National 
Bank in Youngstown, Ohio, where he 
was assistant auditor. 





H. E. MERTZ 
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Kenneth Birgfeld has been 
elected assistant vice-president of 
the American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. For- 
merly secretary of the bank, Mr. 
Birgfeld is succeeded in that capac- 
ity by J. Everett White. 


+ 


Alex J. Innes, assistant cashier of 
the National Bank of Detroit and 
formerly manager of its Griswold 
Branch, has been assigned to the 
eastern territory of the bank’s out- 
of-town division. 


* 


Mr. Victor Clark, former treas- 
urer of the Commercial National 
Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
been elected assistant vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, and has assumed his duties in 
the correspondent bank department. 
Mr. Clark was with the Federal 
Reserve Bank for 26 years prior to 
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@ Brandt Automatic Cashiers 


(COIN PAYING and COIN CHANGING MACHINES) 


@ Brandt Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
@ Brandt Coin Counting and Packaging Machines 


@ Brandt Coin Storage Trays 
.. ALSO ... 









@ Brandt Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 


BRANDT 
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COIN HANDLING 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


DEVICES SINCE 
- 1890 Watertown, Wisconsin 


Please send complete information regarding BRANDT products listed below 


(_] Automatic Cashiers 














BANK NAME 
(_] Coin Sorters and Counters 
BY 
[_] Coin Counters and Packagers 
(_] Motor Driven [_] Hand Operated ADDRESS 
[| Coin Storage Trays 
(| Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps City Zone State B-5 
“BRANDT” and “CASHIER” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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“look, Bill, here's the answer to 
Mr Bizimans financing problem. 
His Inventory can be converted 
into capital with a St. lours 
Termina! field Warehouse loan“ 











When Inventories Are Up 
Field Warehousing Enables You 
to Make Profitable Loans 


You can use Field Warehousing to... 


@ Create New Loans secured by bonded warehouse 
receipts 


@ Convert open-line credit customers to a secured loan 
@ Safely Increase the amount of the customer's loan 


co ~ 
ont me Don't pass up opportunities for profitable loans 
Today’s inventories are high in relation to liquid 


capital. 


¢ “ 
“Ans ost 


- Wire or write our nearest office today. 


0 
“mene 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Quarter of a Century of Warehousing Service 


St. Lovis 2, Mo. Chicago 3, If. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bidg. Carew Tower 
Dallas 1, Texas Kansas City 6, Mo. Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Construction Bidg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bidg. 
13 





his election as treasurer of the Com- 
mercial National Bank in 1947. 


o 


The naming of Mrs. Helen L. 
Buttenwieser as a trustee of Title 
Guarantee and 
Trust Company, 
New York City, 
has been accorded 
wide publicity as 
“the first election 
of a woman to the 
board of a promi- 
nent New York 
commercial 
bank.”’ There has 
H.L. BUTTENWEISER been considerable 

conjecture as to 
whether this precedent-breaking step 
will be emulated by other Manhat- 
tan banks. Mrs. Buttenwieser is a 
member of a New York law firm, 
and has been extremely active in 
social and civic work. 








e 


Newly-appointed assistant vice- 
president in the department of Pub- 
lic Relations and Business Extension 
at the First National Bank, Reno, 
Nevada, is Jordan J. Crouch. 
Mr. Crouch has a background in 
hotel management, aircraft manufac- 
turing and loan supervision in a Los 
Angeles bank. 


o 


Richard G. MacGill has been 
elected an assistant vice-president of 
the Trenton (New Jersey) Banking 
Company, and will be associated 
with the development of loan and 
deposit business. He formerly was 
with Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City. 


4 


Two years after the death of 
Herbert F. Rawll, founder and past 
president of The 
Christmas Club, A 
Corporation, 
Edward F. Dor- 
set, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent, has been 
elected president 
of the organiza- 
tion. The Christ- 
mas Club last year 
distributed more 
than $800 million 
to some 10 million program partici- 
pants throughout the country. 
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Alfred H. Hunt, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the American 
Surety Group, was elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, the parent 
organization, recently. Mr. Hunt 
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was formerly with Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Company, New York 
City. 


Sd 


Establishment of an investment 
analysis department under the man- 
agement of Hull P. Dolson is an- 
nounced by the First National Bank 
of Portland (Oregon). The new 
department is said to be the only 
one of its kind in an Oregon bank. 


o 


Roy B. White, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, has been named 
assistant vice-president, financial 
sales department, at the American 
Express Company, New York City. 


° 


James A. McBain (right) treas- 
urer of The Chase Safe Deposit 
Company, is shown here receiving 
an award for his long and meritorious 
service to the New York State Safe 





Recognition for long service 


Deposit Association, of which he is 
second vice-president and secretary. 
The presentation is being made by 
John A. Elbe, vice-president and 
assistant cashier, Lincoln Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, and a past ‘presi- 
dent of the association. 


* 


Oliver B. Ellsworth, president of 
the Riverside Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the five-man 
commission formed by Governor 
Chester Bowles to study the organi- 
zation of the state government. 


* 


The appointment of Edgar L. 
Marston as assistant vice-president 
of the Empire Trust Company, New 
York City, was recently announced. 
A graduate of Princeton University 
and formerly associated with Glore 
Forgan & Company, Investment 
Bankers, Mr. Marston joined the 
bank after serving with Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways in the Azores, 
Belgian Congo and Africa. 
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ANY OF THESE SIGNS MAY MEAN 


‘Fl O-¢-T1S*” 






























GET RELIEF WITH GLOBE-WERNICKE 
**SAFEGUARD’”’ SYSTEM and STEEL FILES 


One sure protection against “‘Find-i-tis” is to 
“Safeguard” your every filing operation. “‘Safe- 
guard” is a complete set of folders and special 
guides created by The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
It provides a simple, common-sense method of 
arranging a filing system that makes filing 
and finding accurate—speedy and sure. Team 
it with the effortless operation of G/W Steel 
Files with the exclusive Tri-guard principlet 
and you have a combination that’s second to 
none. See them in operation at any G/W 
dealer—or phone or write for particulars. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., ‘““Headquarters for 
Modern Office Engineering,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tAsk your G/W dealer about Tri-guard 


*Pronounced Find-i-tis and means 


inability to find you file. 
+ Globe - Wernicke 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 


Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 

Stationers’ Supplies 











Again! 


le Fesure Leads 


With a Brand New 





MACHINE BOOKKEEPING DESK 


SAVE FLOOR SPACE ! SAVE MONEY ! 











MODEL 9013—One box drawer (inside clear height 
5%", 1954” wide, 224%” deep) for extra forms, 

tor’s effects, etc. trays for drawer 
(extra cost) available. Lower compartment with 
doors, inside clear 15” » 20%" wide, 23” d 
suitable for storage of trays. Price $102.00. 
Without doors, price $91.00. 











Yes, LeFebure maintains desk leadership with the DELUXE JUNIOR 
MODEL Machine Bookkeeping Desk. Designed to meet your 
need for a compact, versatile, efficient and economical desk. 
The DELUXE JUNIOR MODEL is available in 5 door and drawer 
arrangements. Improves morale, increases production. 


This compact desk permits use of TWO DESKS AT EACH MACHINE! 
A model for bookkeeping supplies and transferred sheets ( # 9014) 
and another for filing of checks at right of machine (#9015). 
Or one small and one large desk combination. Lap posting 
equipment also available. Versatility plus. 


Big desk features and design in a compact, economical unit! 
LeFebure leadership gives you the newest and best... at the 
lowest possible price. WE PLAN TO MAINTAIN THAT LEADERSHIP! 


SPECIFICATIONS: All-steel construction, all 5 models have same over-all 
dimensions: Tops 26” wide x 26” deep; 2” flange attaches to right or left; top 
linoleum covered. Plain non-elevating shelf, 18” wide x 16” deep, extended; 
all drawers operate smoothly on ball-bearing cradle suspensions; desk pedestal 
22” wide x 24” deep; height to desk top 29”. Colors: Plain gray or green. 





MODEL 9015-J—A journal storage 
rack, important with typewriter 


MODEL 9015—Three box type draw- accounting machines using several 
ers of same size as top drawer of journals, substituted for top drawer, 
9013. Check or card trays available otherwise the same as Model 9015. 
at $6.85 each. Each drawer accommo- Price $113.00. 

MODEL 9014—Same t drawer as 9013. dates 2 trays. Can use drawer for 

e drawer at bottom (14}4” high, 195,’ storing LeFebure Sorter full of sorted 
wide, 224%” deep) ard = sheets, etc. Draw- checks. Desk, without trays or 
er will accommodate 2 ledger card trays for sorter, $113.00. 


transferred sheets. Card trays at $13.50 
each. Desk price $108.00. 





Waktu of: 





PRICES AND DELIVERY: The low prices shown are made possi- 
ble by a large production run with shipments scheduled for 90 
days. If more urgent delivery is required or if changes in specifi- 
cations or colors are needed, delivery can be made from short 
runs at moderate additional cost. Write for details. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








New Bank Branches 


Canadian banks are continuing to 
open new branches in all parts of 
Canada and in some foreign countries 
where Canadian banks have branches. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has opened 
a new branch at Windsor, Ontario, 
opposite the underwater tunnel con- 
necting Windsor with Detroit. The 
branch features a plate glass front two 
floors high, with glass brick wall of the 
same height at rear of the building, 
admitting ample daylight. The en- 
trance doors and windows are trimmed 
with stainless steel, with black granite 
accentuating the entrance. 


The banking room is 30 feet wide - 


and 106 feet long, with a floor of bis- 
cuit colored Roman travertine. Walls 
are light gray, with a series of softly 
colored vertical plaster plaques, one 
of which contains a clock. 

Counter fittings and wainscot is in 
natural limed oak. The manager’s 
office, at rear of the banking room, is 
paneled inside and out from floor to 
ceiling in straight grained, white, old 
mountain oak. Flush light spots, using 
500-watt bulbs, are used in the ceiling, 
which has been acoustically treated. 

A broad marble staircase leads down 
to the lower level, which contains the 
safe deposit department, a general 


Other new branches 














Bank of Nova Scotia, Kingston, Jamaica 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 








Severe styling, glass brick and limed oak paneling feature interior 


Windsor, Ontario, branch 
of Bank of Nova Scotia 


room and six large private rooms for 
customers, a staff lounge and lunch- 


room. 


The Imperial Bank of Canada has 
opened a new branch at Niagara Falls, 
The building is two floors 
high, with the top floor rented as pro- 
fessional offices. The 67 feet frontage, 
is of cut stone, with ample window 
The brick sides and rear of 
building make use of glass bricks on 
the street floor, giving the banking 


Ontario. 


space. 


room ample light. 


The banking room uses walnut 
counters with low teller cages sepa- 
rated with fluted glass, has fluorescent 


lighting and a marboleum floor. 
Among new branches 


Jamaica. 


for coolness. 


three minutes. 


The main banking room has a width 
of 41 feet and a depth of 67 feet, with 
vaults and staff accommodations ex- 
tending the building an additional 
70 feet. The main entrance is through 
a metal frame doorway, protected by 














recently 
opened outside Canada, is the Bank 
of Nova Scotia branch in Kingston, 
The building is one story 
high with a red tile roof, projecting 
canopies and a gray-green color scheme 
Light and ventilation 
have been obtained on all four sides of 
the banking room, and a number of 
grilles are located in the ceiling through 
which forced air is drawn by means of 
a fan located in the roof space, chang- 
ing the air in the banking room every 





All-glass front marks entrance 


a full-width canopy of reinforced con- 
crete. The interior counters are also of 
reinforced concrete and cast terrazzo, 
with native mahogany fixtures. 
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Bank Earnings Up 


Canadian banks, in their annual 
report to the Minister of Finance, show 
earnings from all sources for 1948 to 
be $243.4 million, about $14 million 
more than in 1947. Total expenses 
were $206.3 million, up $16 million in 
the year. 

Interest and discount from loans 
was the biggest item among the cur- 
rent operating earnings, totaling $106.5 
million, or 43.8 per cent of the total. 
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PICTURE THE Profit 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


....m Canada 


IMPORTS FROM U.S 


1933. . . ~$217,291,000 
1948 « °$1,805,763,000 


















Up, up, up go the import 
figures . . . added to the 
country’s immense undeveloped re- 
sources, their consistent climb indi- 
cates that Canada can be your clients’ 
most profitable export market. 

You'll want to know more about 
this land of profit—and one of the 
best places to find the answers is from 
the Bank of Montreal. For the Bank of 
Montreal has grown up with Canada 
—the Canadian banking system be- 
gan with the incorporation of the 
Bank of Montreal in 1817. 

So we invite you to talk Canada 
with us. Contact our offices in New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco, or 
our Foreign Department in Montreal. 
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Our 100-page booklet, CANADA TODAY, will 
serve as your introduction to 

the country. It was prepared 
to supply you with informa- 
tion about the provinces, the 
people and the industries of 
Canada. For your free copy, 
write for Booklet C-53 to 
any of our U.S. offices, or 

to our Foreign Depart- 
ment in Montreal. 


W BANK . BANK oF 


—aern MONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 
InCanada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 








U. S. 
: NEW YORK --------- 64 Wall St. 
e CHICAGO - - - -- - 27 S. La Salle St. 
e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
e 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 
_ 
i Brancher 
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RE SOURCES OVER $1,900,000,000 
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Interest, dividends and trading profits 
from securities were $89.7 million, or 
36.8 per cent. Revenue from ex- 
change, commissions, service charges, 
etc., was $47.2 million, or 19.4 per 
cent of the total. The percentages of 
earnings indicate that bank funds are 
being diverted back to the more normal 
channels of employment. Two years 
ago 39 per cent of total revenues were 
derived from loans and discounts, 41 
per cent from securities, and 20 per 
cent from commissions, exchange, etc. 

Earnings on the funds derived from 
private depositors and invested in 
government bonds are shown in this 
report to earn 2.02 per cent. Expenses 
on operating savings accounts, a very 
substantial part of Canadian bank 
deposits, are shown to be 1.99 per cent. 
This leaves an earning on this type of 
business of 0.03 per cent, before in- 
come taxes. Expenses on operating 
savings deposits include 1.25 per cent 
interest to depositors and 0.74 per cent 
operating expenses, including salaries. 
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Report of Foreign 
Exchange Control Board 


The 1948 annual report of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, re- 
leased at Ottawa in mid-March, re- 
ported an increase of $450 million in 
the value of Canada’s exports to the 
United States and a reduction of $150 
million in the value of imports from the 
United States as major factors in the 
improvement of Canada’s reserves of 
gold and U. S. dollars in 1948. 

The Board’s report showed Canada’s 
holdings of gold and U. S. dollars at 
the end of 1948 to be $997.8 million. 
In 1947 Canada’s official holdings of 
gold and U. S. dollars fell by $743 
million, while in 1948 they rose by 
$496 million. The change is accounted 
for mainly by the reduction of $734 
million in Canada’s current account 
deficit with the United States, due 
mainly to increased exports and de- 
creased imports. 

Graham F. Towers, chairman of the 
Control Board and governor of the 
Bank of Canada, called attention to 
the marked changes in Canada’s trad- 
ing pattern in 1948. Most important 
was the change in geographical dis- 
tribution of exports. Half of Canada’s 
commodity exports went to the U.S. A. 
last year as compared to 39 per cent 
in 1947, and 33 per cent went to the 
sterling area compared to 41 per cent 
in 1947. The Board’s report makes 
specific reference to the European 
Recovery Program in preventing a 
severe contraction in the level of 
Canadian exports to countries partici- 
pating in this program. 

Mr. Towers points out in the report 
that developments in the trading 
policies of Great Britain and other 


Western European countries, may re- 
sult in countries such as Canada being 
confronted with the choice of finding 
some alternative market at home or 
abroad for goods previously exported 
to the dollar short countries, or of 
making special arrangements in an 
effort to retain these markets. These 
arrangements could involve further 
credits or special arrangements by 
which Canada agreed to take more 
goods from dollar short countries even 
though these goods were higher in 
price than elsewhere. 

The flow of capital into Canada from 
the United States has increased from 
$17 million in 1945 to $68 million in 
1948, the report showed. These figures 
are for fresh capital, not earnings 
ploughed back into expansion and 
development of Canadian subsidiaries 
by United States parent companies. 
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Tri-Lingual Receptionist 


To direct customers and visitors at 
the main banking room of the Bank of 
Montreal’s head office, Montreal, an 
attractive receptionist who speaks 
English, French and Spanish has been 
assigned to the central information 
desk. Miss Andree Garneau, former 
University of Montreal student and 











To accommodate the public 


athlete, is thoroughly acquainted with 
the bank’s departments and capable of 
answering questions concerning bank- 
ing functions in all three languages. 
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Farm Borrowing Increased 


Canadian farmers borrowed con- 
siderably more money in 1948 than in 
1947, according to a report tabled in 
Parliament at Ottawa early this spring. 
Under the Canadian Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, Canadian farmers in 
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the calendar year 1948 borrowed, 
mostly from banks, a total of $30 
million, an increase of 61 per cent 
over 1947. 

Since the act came into force on 
March 1, 1945, almost 70,000 indi- 
vidual loans totaling $60 million have 
been made. For the fourth successive 
year there have been no losses. Almost 
57 per cent of the total borrowings 
have been repaid. 

The most widely used loans are for 
farm implements and trucks. During 
1948 these items represented 88 per 
cent of all loans. Loans for construc- 
tion of new farm buildings show a 
small decline from 1947, but loans for 
repairs and. alterations to farm build- 
ings increased. 

More than 1,000 loans, amounting 
to over 900,000, were made for repairs 
and alterations of existing buildings. 
The report shows that 1,203 farmers 
in 1948 borrowed $492,685 to clear 
and break around 60,000 acres of land 
for new crop production in the newer 
sections of Western Canada. 
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Succession Duties 


A small folder giving a simplified 
scale of succession duties —comparable 
to United States estates taxes —pay- 
able to the Ontario and Dominion 
Governments, has been issued by the 
Ottawa Valley Trust Company. The 
folder also gives pertinent data on 
payment of such duties, and shows 
how estate money can be saved by 
properly executed wills under an 
estate plan, citing several examples. 


5 « 
Foreign Branches 
Anniversary 


The Royal Bank of Canada this 
spring marks a half century of oper- 
ations of branches outside Canada 
and Newfoundland. The bank opened 
its first foreign branch at Havana, 
Cuba, in 1899. Today there are 62 
branches of the bank in many parts 
of the world. 

Speaking of the bank’s extensive 
foreign representation, James Muir, 
general manager of the Royal Bank, 
stated that in spite of international 
economic post-war problems the Royal 
Bank has maintained its policy of 
“wide distribution of risks, confining 
the selection of business to definite 
limits, avoiding long term commit- 
ments. Our position today in the 
foreign field is indeed most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of liquidity.” 

The bank’s top executives have 
traveled extensively abroad since the 
end of the war, renewing contacts and 
making surveys of conditions wherever 
the bank has interests. The latest of 
these surveys has been completed in 
Hong Kong and other Oriental cities. 
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THAT 
BUILD ADDED 


GOODWILL 





Bank customers appreciate directional signs 
that stand out clearly and attractively. Bankette’s 
high-quality, edge-illuminated glass directional and 
advertising signs are helping more and more banks 
to build extra goodwill and gain new customers. 

When you decide to expand, or “brighten up” your 
banking quarters, keep in mind that since 1925 this 
company has been a leader in the field of conserva- 
tive, dignified signs for bank use. 


Write for our booklet 


“Light the Way to Efficient Operations” 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


127 Federal Street Boston 











Now Available Prompt Deliveries 














STRAYER 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX . ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer 
“style C” STORAGE FILES 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid INTERLOCK IN STACK—VERTICAL AND 
150 Stock Sizes PARALLEL AUTOMATICALLY 








e MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 
We guarantee our Transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction 
.» MAIL ORDERS TO... 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 
STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS 
, CURRENCY STRAPS—BANK SPECIALTIES 
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So your checks are on 
Hammermill Safety! 
Fine! That’s a good 


name everyone knows! 



















































MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA OR OM, BOM a0) 


Name 


Bo mar 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF THE “BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


Hammermill Paper Company : 
1503 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE : 
SAFETY in available colors and surface designs. 




































































YOUR CUSTOMER is pleased when he sees 
the Hammermill Safety watermark in his check 
paper. He knows and respects the Hammermill 
name. He uses Hammermill papers in his day- 
to-day business, for letterheads and essential 
forms. 

Checks on Hammermill Safety, therefore, 
are a continuing factor in good public relations 
—a reminder that even in the matter of 
choosing paper, sound judgment guides your 
bank’s decisions. 

Know this fine check paper better. Just send 
the coupon below for sample book showing 
Hammermill Safety in a vari- 
ety ofcolors and three pleasing 
background patterns. 



































— a sample book of HAMMERMILL 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


NABAC at Your Service ... 
A carefully-edited, well-illustrated 
brochure describing the various func- 
tions of The National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. The 
text explains the many services ren- 
dered to the association’s 3,200 mem- 
ber banks, including conference meet- 
ings, conventions, monthly publica- 
tion, research studies, advisory coun- 
cils, and the personal services of the 
research department. The whole pur- 
pose of the NABAC as an organiza- 
tion for disseminating information on 
operating methods and systems, ac- 
counting, auditing and related topics 
is clearly defined in this 20-page book- 
let. 


Understanding the Modern 
Securities Market . . . This excel- 
lent discussion of the many types of 
stocks and bonds, including informa- 
tion about their sale and purchase, is 
published in the form of a 30-page 
booklet by the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms. An ideal reference 
work for bank officers, private investors 
or investment counselors, the booklet 
uses many examples to explain the 
purpose, advantages and methods of 
ownership transfer of various securi- 
ties. The functions of stock exchanges 
are also mentioned in the text. 


Price Supports . . . That price 
supports of agricultural products may 
not be the answer to the problem of 
bringing reasonable stability to our 
economy, because they prevent the 
guiding of production and the con- 
sumptions of goods and services in 
accordance with the wishes of those 
directly concerned, is the point taken 
by the author of this interesting dis- 
course on a controversial issue. What 
happens when government supports 
prices, who gains and who loses, is 
explained in this 19-page pamphlet 
published by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Excellent promotion literature by national associations 


Guardians of Your Property 
and Welfare . . . Co-operating with 
the city police department, the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) National Bank 
distributed 53,000 copies of this book- 
let outlining the citizen’s part in crime 
prevention. The booklet contains many 
suggestions for preventing or discour- 
aging all types of crime, at the home, 
on the street and in the automobile. 
A remembrance survey taken one 
month after distribution reported that 
over half of those interviewed cor- 
rectly named the particular bank as 
sponsor of the booklet. Banks seeking 
an important good will message for 
their townspeople may find this book- 
let of value. 


Speed Record-Keeping With- 
out Fatigue .. . Table-height fil- 
ing from a seated position is advocated 
by the publisher of this brochure 
describing a new-type filing cabinet. 
A rolling carriage, containing several 
trays of filing cards, travels back and 
forth within the unit, enabling the 
operator to have access to all file trays 
without moving from a central posi- 
tion. The device is manufactured to 
accommodate records of all standard 
sizes, and can be altered for special 
purposes. 


Trends in Modern Bank Light- 
ing .. . An illustrated brochure 
showing the use of “low-brightness” 


lighting in several banks, including the 
award-winning installation at the First 
National Bank, Chicago, described in 
the April issue of Burroughs Clearing 
House. A scientific approach called 
Appropriate Brightness Control is 
offered by the publishers of this bro- 
chure as the solution to the problem 
of optical fatigue, common in banking 
institutions and other places of busi- 
ness having extensive clerical activity. 


Short Cut Payroll Methods... 
The use of an automatic coin dispens- 
ing device for speedily making up cash 
payrolls is thoroughly described in this 
illustrated pamphlet. Financial insti- 
tutions and other businesses using the 
cash payroll system may be interested 
in this modern method of filling an 
average of 400 pay envelopes per hour 
in a one-man operation. 


How Review Can Strengthen 
Your Employee Benefit Program 
. . . Estimating that four out of five 
such programs need to be brought up 
to date, seven case histories are cited 
by the publisher of this booklet in 
support of its assumption. Pointing 
out that there must be a_ logical 
balance between welfare, disability, 
retirement, death and severance bene- 
fits under such employee programs, 
the booklet emphasizes the need for 
periodic review to keep pace with both 
operating and living costs. 
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here’s what they say 
in New Jersey and 
North Carolina about the 





Burroughs Commercial Tellers Machine 







“Customers have expressed their ap- 
proval of receipt . . . their appreciation 
of improved service. Tellers are able to 
handle deposits at greater speed, there- 
by reducing time required for customers 
at window. In addition, we have a much 
better audit control on our tellers’ work. 
Our year’s experience has proved the 
worth of these machines.” 


The Commercial National Bank 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


**Y our commercial teller’s machines have 
given us faster window operation, 
quicker proof of teller cash, both in and 
out, smoother flow of teller items to the 
proof department, and better operating 
control over deposits and checks cashed 
. .. have proved to be one of the best 
investments we have made in service to 
our customers.” 


Hudson Trust Company 
Union City, New Jersey 


* Banks in 46 states, serving nearly five million depositors, 


are using Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines. These ma- 


chines will speed customer service . . 


. add efficiency to internal 


accounting . . . improve customer relations for your bank, too. 
Call your local Burroughs office today. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





Burroughs Clearing House 


























COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 
Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


Set-off Against Agency 
Account 


An insurance agency maintained a 
deposit account with a New York 
bank in which it deposited the pre- 
miums collected for insurance com- 
panies it represented. The agency 
drew checks on the account to remit 
the premiums to the insurance com- 
panies and to pay the general expenses 
of the business. The account was in 
the agency’s own name and was not 
designated as a trust or agency ac- 
count. 

The agency made a substantial loan 
from the bank on an agreement giving 
the bank a lien on all property of the 
agency in the possession of the bank 
including the deposit balance. The 
agency had made several successive 
loans under such an agreement over a 
period of years, and the practice was 
to credit the proceeds of the loans to 
the agency’s account. As the loans 
came due, the bank collected by charg- 
ing the account with the amount due. 

The agency became insolvent while 
indebted to the bank for nearly $9,000. 
On learning of the insolvency, the 
bank accelerated the notes of the 
agency and set off the balance of the 
deposit account, which amounted to 
about $5,000. 

Thereafter an insurance company 
which the agency represented sued the 
bank to recover the balance in the 
agency account, alleging that this 
money was made up of premiums be- 
longing to the insurance company and 
was therefore a trust fund which 
could not be set off against the agency’s 
individual debt. The insurance com- 
pany admitted that the account was 
not labeled a trust or agency account, 
but insisted that as the bank’s officers 
knew the nature of the depositor’s 
business they should have realized that 
the agency’s principal resources were 
from premiums. It was also argued 
that since the bank regularly made 
substantial loans to the agency the 
bank should have known that this was 
the only important account main- 
tained by the agency. A further con- 
tention was that the bank had notice 
of the agency character of the account 
from the fact that large checks payable 
to the insurance company were regu- 
larly drawn on the account, and the 
only purpose for which the agency 
would have transmitted such sums to 
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District of Columbia 


the insurance company was for the 
payment of premiums. 

All these things taken together, the 
insurance company argued, were at 


least sufficient notice to require the 
bank to investigate whether trust 
funds were being put into the account, 
and since an investigation would have 









When They’re in 
St. Lovis- 
Refer Your 
Customers to 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


One phase of our service to correspondents of which we 
are proud is the care we take of your customers whenever 
they visit St. Louis. We hope you will refer them to 
Mercantile-Commerce where a warm welcome awaits any 


friend of your bank. 


At their service are our complete facilities, the knowledge 
of our specialists in many industries, and the widespread 
contacts of this bank both in this country and abroad. Our 
advice and counsel on business problems in this area, or 
in any field in which we can be helpful, are always avail- 
able. We serve your customers in this manner because we 
are thus serving you and your bank. 


That’s part of Mercantile-Commerce correspondent service 
...one of many reasons. why hundreds of banks through- 
out the nation have selected Mercantile-Commerce as their 
representative in St. Louis. — 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





revealed the trust nature of the de- 
posits, the bank had no right to divert 
the deposits from their trust uses. 

Ruling in favor of the bank, the 
Federal court said: 

“Assuming that a trust existed, 
nevertheless the defendant bank had 
a right to appropriate the trust funds 
to the payment of the agency’s per- 
sonal debt if the bank had no actual 
or constructive knowledge of the trust 
character of the deposit. The bank 
apparently had no actual knowledge 
of the trust; it evidently relied on the 





all the facts which its various em- 
ployees knew, it would have had some 
indication that trust funds were in the 
account. Suspicious circumstances, 
however, are not enough. The bank 
had no duty to be vigilant to protect 
this plaintiff. Plaintiff must prove 
more than that the bank should have 
been aware of the possibility that the 
deposit was a trust fund. 

“The plaintiff has established only 
that a most careful synthesis of the in- 
formation at the bank’s disposal would 
have created some doubts about the 


agency’s apparent ownership. 


character of the deposits. The bank’s 
“If the bank had been alert to check 


knowledge that the depositor was an 
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WEST COAST 
SERVICE ! 














Sr PORTLAND 
When you’re doing business in any 
one or all three Pacific Coast 
States, you'll find definite advantage 
in the fact that this eighty-five 
CALIFO ‘ 
San —" year old Bank has been established 
ee a very long time in California, 
OREGON Oregon and Washington. 
Portland 
WASHINGTON Our service not only is coast-wide, 
Seattle and Tacoma ay 
but significantly local, as well. 





In each area we know local condi- 
tions, local firms, local ways of 
expediting business. This intimate 
area experience saves time, saves 
confusion and often saves in cost 
through smooth, uninterrupted 
banking operations. 
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Let us demonstrate the value 
of a banking service that is 

at once coast-wide and local, 
in all three West Coast States. 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 




















THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated in 1864 














insurance agent was not sufficient 
notice of the trust.” (Western Assur- 
ance Company vs. Genesee Valley 
Trust Company, 171 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, 664.) 
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Stop Payment Order 


Once again the troublesome question 
of a bank’s liability for paying a check 
in violation of a stop payment order 
has come before the courts, this time 
in Connecticut. 

There a depositor filed a stop pay- 
ment order on a form supplied by the 
bank, which inadvertently paid the 
stopped check. In the subsequent 
suit by the depositor, the bank showed 
that the stop payment order signed by 
him included a provision relieving the 
bank of liability if the check should be 
paid through inadvertence, accident 
or oversight. 

Conceding for the sake of argument 


that a stop payment order might con- . 


ceivably be drawn as a qualified re- 
quest that would modify the bank’s 
liability, the court concluded that 
such was not the nature of the stop 
payment order in the case before it. 

In the form the request was a 
definite order to the bank not to pay 
the described check followed by sen- 
tences in which the depositor agreed 
that the bank should not be held liable 
if the check were paid through in- 
advertence, accident or oversight. 

Discussing the effect of this order, 
the Connecticut court said: 

“‘We do not see how the request can 
be otherwise construed than as a posi- 
tive request to stop payment on the 
check, with an attempt by the bank 
to annex to that request a release by 
the plaintiff of certain contractual 
obligations which the bank owed to 
him. 

“That brings us to the question 
whether the stipulations waiving lia- 
bility were supported by any consider- 
ation. It was a part of the original 
contractual relation between the par- 
ties arising out of the keeping of the 
account in the bank that it would obey 
any stop orders on checks under 
penalty of damages should it fail in its 
duty in that regard. The stipulations 
in the request, if effective, would 
amount to a change in the contractual 
relationship between the parties by 
virtue of which the plaintiff surren- 
dered certain rights. They would be 
unenforceable unless supported by a 
proper consideration.” 

The court held that the stipulations 
releasing the bank were without con- 
sideration and therefore ineffective to 
bar the depositor from recovering from 
the bank. (Calamita vs. Tradesmens 
National Bank, 64 Atlantic Reporter, 
Second Series, 46.) 

The opinion in this case contains a 
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discussion of decisions in point in 
several states. <A collection of cases on 
the subject may be found in 1 A.L.R. 
Second Series, 1155. 
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Oral Fraud in 
Written Contract 


A written contract sued on in a 
New Mexico court contained a promise 
to pay a specified sum. The defendant 
admitted signing the contract, but 
insisted that he had done so as a result 
of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
to him orally by the plaintiff’s agent. 
The trial court gave a verdict in favor 
of the defendant. 

In his appeal from this verdict the 
plaintiff pointed out that in admitting 
oral evidence of the alleged fraud the 
trial court had, in effect, permitted the 
defendant to vary the terms of the 
written contract by his oral testimony. 
Admittedly, the written contract did 
not contain and made no reference to 
the oral promises claimed by the 
defendant. 

Discussing this point of law, the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico asserted: 

“The plaintiff contends that the 
parol evidence rule excludes evidence 
of prior or contemporaneous oral agree- 
ments which would vary the written 
contract. We agree with this conten- 
tion. However, the rule that oral 
representations and inducements pre- 
ceding or contemporaneous with the 
agreement are merged in the writing 
is subject to the exception that, if the 
representations amount to fraud which 
avoids the written contract, they are 
not merged therein, and parol evidence 
is admissible to show the fraud. 

“Therefore, if a signature is pro- 
cured by fraud, the party so defrauded 
is not barred from relief by the fact 
that he failed to read or have the con- 
tract read to him before signing it.” 

Elsewhere in its opinion the court 
referred to the contract in suit as a 
“note.” However, since the promise 
was conditional, the court apparently 
did not view the note as coming within 
the provisions of the negotiable instru- 
ments law. Some courts have placed 
rather narrow limits on the meaning 
of “fraud in the procurement” of a 
negotiable instrument. (Davis vs. 

Campbell, 197 Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series, 430.) 
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Collection Problem on 
Joint Obligors 


Banks seeking to collect the amount 
of a note from one of two or more 
joint co-makers often meet with the 
objection that payment by one will 
release all the others. Where a con- 
troversy has arisen among the joint 
obligors the one who might otherwise 
be willing to pay resents the idea that 
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his payment will free the others from 
liability. 

Discussing this problem of joint 
obligors on a note, the Supreme Court 
of Virginia recently said: 

“It is true that payment by one 
jointly liable on a negotiable instru- 
ment enures to the benefit of his co- 
obligor and releases the latter from 
obligations on the instrument to the 
holder receiving payment. And while 


the joint maker who has made pay- 
ment cannot sue his co-maker on the 
note, by reason of its assignment to 
him by the payee, he may neverthe- 
less recover of the co-obligor in an 
action for contribution.” (Norris vs. 
Barbour, 51 Southeastern Reporter, 
Second Series, 334.) 

A joint obligor may often be per- 
suaded to pay the whole debt if he 
feels that he can recover proportion- 








LooKING AHEAD WITH 
THE BELL SYSTEM 


The Bell System has been working at full speed to meet the 
enormous postwar demand for telephone service and to make 
the quality of the service better and better. Meanwhile, sub- 
stantial increases in our labor and material costs have made 
it necessary to request moderate increases in telephone rates. 


Regulatory bodies in reviewing these requests have recog- 
nized that earnings must be adequate to attract and protect 
the savings of investors. They have seen how greatly it is to 
the advantage of telephone users and their communities that 
the System’s big program of improvement and expansion 
continue. As a result, telephone rate increases have already 
been granted in forty-three states. Thirty-one additional 
applications are pending where continued rises in costs make 
them essential. 


Since the war’s end, we have installed more than 10,000,000 
telephones — a gain greater than in the twenty years before 
1940. 2800 buildings have been built or enlarged, and 
equipped with intricate telephone apparatus. Millions of 
miles of new talking channels have been put into service. 
While improvements in existing services were being made, 
new methods and techniques have been introduced including 
mobile telephones, long distance dialing by operators, and 
network television. 


With the traditional spirit of service of telephone men 
and women, and with confidence that the American people 
understand the need for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services performed by the Bell 
System, we look forward to providing a service better and 
more valuable in the future than at any time in the past. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ately from the others. Contribution 
is available as an equitable remedy in 
most states. 


Payment A t 
Township 


A township in Michigan designated 
two banks for the deposit of township 
funds and specified that each bank 
should receive equal deposits or ap- 
proximately so. Over a period of 
several years various checks payable 
to: the township treasurer and en- 
dorsed by him were presented to one 





of the depository banks. In some in- 
stances such checks were cashed - for 
him by the bank. In other instances 
deductions were made from the checks, 
the amount thereof being paid to the 
treasurer and the balance deposited to 
the credit of the township. It was sub- 
sequently alleged that the cash pay- 
ments thus made to the treasurer 
amounted to approximately $4000. 
Following an audit of the books of 
the treasurer, the township board 
claimed that a shortage existed and 
after some negotiations received a pay- 
ment of approximately $10,000 from 
the surety company which bonded the 
treasurer. In consideration of this 
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Sudlt to get All the Crop! ... 


Hitch up to huskier harvest profits with the MM Self-Propelled Powerflow HARVESTOR, 
the modern mechanized way to get all the crop with economy of time, labor, and 
money. Harvest more acres easier with less waste of time. 

+ seer MM features permit MM Self-Propelled HARVEsTOR to open new fields 
without damage to crop... to cut parts of the field that ripen ahead of the rest . . . 
to handle irrigated fields easily by gliding over levees and borders. MM’s Self- 
Propelled HARVESTOR saves manpower—only one man required—saves fuel—one 
engine provides both motive power and power for unit — saves your tractor for 
other lobe in harvest time, saves time by unloading ‘‘on the go”’ or through large 
capacity unloading auger when standing still. 


POWERFLOW DRIVE — MMs “STRAIGHT THROUGH” DESIGN 


MM’s Self-Propelled Harvestor has balanced weight and power. Header, cy- 
linder, cleaning shoe, and cleaning fan are easily adjusted to meet all combining 
conditions on all grain and seed crops. Harvesting, threshing, separating, and clean- 
ing are in one continuous, straight-through operation. MM’s Harvestors from 
the “‘small farm” “‘69’’ to the mighty Self-Propelled are built to get all the crop. 
Get facts on new MM Harvestor features including Uni-Matic hydraulic con- 
trols available on all models. 

Heavy-duty steel frame withstands severe strain under rough working conditions. 
Anti-friction ball and roller bearings are used on all high speed or heavy-duty 
shatts. Six cylinder heavy-duty engine is easily accessible for quick servicing. 


See Your Neighborly Neighborhood MM Dealer For Complete Facts 
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payment the township assigned to the 
surety company all its rights arising 
out of the alleged shortage in the 
treasurer’s accounts. As assignee of 
the township the surety company sued 
the depository bank which had paid 
cash to the treasurer on township 
checks, alleging that the bank was 
guilty of wrongful conduct resulting 
in damage to the township. 

At trial it was determined that the 
surety company had not sufficiently 
proved that the township treasurer 
had misappropriated the particular 
township funds in question. Passing 
to the question of the alleged wrongful 
conduct on the part of the bank, the 
Supreme Court of Michigan said: 

“Neither does it appear from the 
evidence that the bank acted wrong- 
fully in making to the treasurer the 
payments in question. There is, of 
course, no question as to the character 
of the funds constituting the proceeds 
of the checks payable to the township 
treasurer in his official capacity. Such 
proceeds were public monies and it was 
the treasurer’s duty to deposit them 
in one of the depositories designated 
by the township board. It was also his 
duty to maintain the deposits in the 
two banks in approximately equal 
amounts. If, in order to accomplish 
this result, the treasurer had cashed a 
check in the defendant bank and de- 
posited the proceeds in the other de- 
pository, such act would not have been 
wrongful. So far as this record shows, 
that is precisely what may have 
happened.” 

Referring to an earlier case relied 
upon by the surety company as prec- 
edent, the court continued: 

“The situation here presented is 
quite different from the one involved 
in that case. There the defendant 
bank knew or should have known that 
the clerk was misappropriating public 
funds. In the case before us the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to establish 
that fact.” 

Judgment for the bank. (........ 
Surety Company vs. Trenton State 
Bank, 35 Northwestern Reporter, Sec- 
ond Series, 260.) 


Sd * . 
Note Payable 
to Deceased Payee 


When the Utah payee of a promis- 
sory note died; the administratrix of 
his estate sued the maker for the face 
amount of the note. She alleged that 
the note was found among the dece- 
dent’s papers and effects. The maker 
did not question the genuineness of 
the note, but alleged lack of considera- 
tion. 

At the trial of the case, the adminis- 
tratrix introduced a letter written by 
the decedent to the defendant shortly 
before his death, but never mailed. 
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This letter referred to the debt owing 
to the decedent by the defendant, and 
to the fact that defendant had paid 
less than 15 per cent of the amount. 
She also introduced letters written by 
the defendant to the decedent refer- 
ring to various transactions between 
them and testified to conversations 
with the decedent relative to his deal- 
ings with defendant. 

The defendant attempted to testify 
concerning the lack of consideration 
for the note. On objection, this testi- 
mony was ruled out as inadmissible 
under the provisions of a Utah statute 
which provides that a person suing or 
being sued by a decedent’s estate can- 
not testify to statements and trans- 
actions equally within the knowledge 
of himself and the decedent unless he 
is called as a witness by the representa- 
tive of the decedent’s estate. Most 
states have a similar statute or rule of 
evidence. 

Hence, since the note itself recited 
that it was given for a valuable con- 
sideration and there was no evidence 
of a lack of consideration, the adminis- 
tratrix obtained a judgment against 
the defendant. 


ON appeal to the Supreme Court of 

Utah, the defendant insisted that the 
administratrix had waived the benefit 
of the statute excluding his testimony 
when she introduced the letters and 
other evidence bearing on his dealings 
with the decedent. The court agreed 
that although the statute does not 
provide for it, it-is a recognized rule 
of evidence that where the representa- 
tive of the decedent’s estate introduces 
evidence bearing on the transaction in 
dispute, the other party’s lips are 
unsealed. 

In discussing this point, the court 
declared: 

“Although our statute does not 
provide that the incompetency of a 
witness to testify is waived except 
where such witness is called by the 
representative of the decedent’s inter- 
ests, it is conceded that the weight of 
authority and the better reasoned 
cases allow a witness whose interest is 
adverse to that of the estate of the 
deceased person to testify concerning 
matters equally within the knowledge 
of deceased and the witness where the 
representative has put in testimony as 
to those matters, even though the 
statute does not expressly provide for 
the waiver of such incompetency to so 
testify. However, the waiver of the 
incompetency to testify is limited to 
the matters, facts or transactions 
proved by the introduction of evidence 
by the representative or the witness 
called on behalf of the state and does 
not extend to all transactions within 
the issue of the case.” 

However, while the administratrix 
had introduced extensive evidence 
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bearing on the alleged debt owing by 
the defendant to the decedent and 
tending to show that the decedent was 
of the opinion that the defendant was 
indebted to him on a valid note, the 
court pointed out that the evidence 
did not specifically refer to the particu- 
lar note in suit or to the consideration 
for the note at the time ofits execu- 
tion. Hence, while the defendant 
might testify as to all the matters on 
which the administratrix had intro- 
duced evidence, he could not testify on 
the question of lack of consideration 
because the administratrix had not 
attempted to prove consideration, but 





had rested on the statutory presump- 
tion and the recital of consideration in 
the note itself. Judgment for the 
administratrix was confirmed by the 
Supreme Court. 

The decision, was not a unanimous 
one, however, in a dissenting opinion 
the Chief Justice took the view that 
much of the evidence introduced by 
the administratrix, while possibly in- 
tended for other purposes, tended to 
prove consideration and that therefore 
defendant should have been permitted 
to testify on that question. (Burk vs. 
Peter, 202 Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series, 543.) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
business births, the relatively high 
origination and servicing costs, the 
higher incidence of default in the busi- 
ness loan category, and the 4 per cent 
interest rate (except for the 5.7 maxi- 
mum on insured non-realty loans). 
However, Mr. King expressed the 
opinion that the use of his guaranty 
benefit for business ventures may be- 
come increasingly more feasible for the 
veteran. He will have a_ buyers’ 
market for equipment and materials in 
getting established, instead of having 
to use substitute or improvised mate- 
rials. Also, many veterans have been 
acquiring the experience and executive 
skill essential to success in business 
Banks which have not exerted full 
effort to extend G. I. business loans 
have overlooked a very desirable form 
of consumer credit and may not have 
given the service that the former G. 
I.’s expected, said Roger Steffan of 
The National City Bank of New York. 
Since the inauguration of its Veter- 
ans Loan Service specializing in G. I. 
business loans, this bank has extended 
$13,000,000 to 5,800 veterans for capi- 
tal use. “‘A multitude of new enter- 
prises has been started,” Mr. Steffan 





CONSUMER CREDIT 


declared. ““THe veteran capitalists have 
paid promptly. A large body have 
become firmly attached to the bank.” 


Co-operation with Industry. 
Banks must not plug up an end of the 
business pipeline by any weak or 
vacillating policy as far as installment 
credit is concerned, asserted E. A. 
Mattison, Bank of America. 

“Only when industry and business 
know that installment credit is avail- 
able to finance consumer purchases of 
their products can they plan their 
own course of action. with assurance,” 
Mr. Mattison declared. “It is our 
responsibility as banks to keep install- 
ment credit free and to make it freely 
available when it is needed most. We 
must not extend installment credit on 
a fair-weather basis.” 


Title I Loans. Banks were urged 
not to overlook their part in helping 
to keep the nation’s 37,000,000 existing 
dwellings in good repair, through the 
making of home improvement loans. 

During the past year some lenders 
have withdrawn entirely from financ- 
ing repair and improvement work, 
according to Arthur J. Frentz, assist- 
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ant commissioner of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. Others have with- 
drawn from financing certain types of 
work, from handling loans to finance 
jobs at distant points, or from handling 
the paper of certain dealers. One 
explanation: rising operating costs have 
narrowed the lenders’ profit margins. 

Elimination of costly and unsound 
operations such as kickbacks, border- 
line cases and loans beyond a reason- 
able servicing area was held to be a 
better solution to the cost problems 
than higher finance charges. ‘Re- 
cently we have been asked to raise the 
present $5 discount rate,” said Mr. 
Frentz. ““We have studied this ques- 
tion thoroughly and believe that we 
understand fully the merits of both 
sides. At this moment we contemplate 
no change in the rate.” 

However, changes in Title I are being 
explored which will have the effect of _ 
making lending operations more simple 
and less costly, according to Mr. 
Frentz, and he added that study is 
also being given to the 10 per cent 
down payment requirement. 


Personal Loans. “From every 
quarter among banks in the personal 
installment lending field, there comes 
the statement that collections defi- 
nitely require more attention than in 
the past,” said Joseph E. Birnie, presi- 
dent, The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta. 
While there has been no change in 
current delinquency ratios, he stated 
that losses tended to increase in 1948. 

Now, he feels, is the time to acceler- 
ate the building up of loss reserves. 
Most banks new in the consumer credit 
field, he stated, have been accustomed 
to setting up general contingency re- 
serves but, until recently, have not 
usually followed the practice of setting 
up specific loss reserves for loans. By 
this he meant a reserve for loan losses 
against which no other contingencies 
are chargeable. This reserve is estab- 
lished by setting up, out of each loan 
made, a percentage of the face amount 
of the loan, usually one-half of 1 per 
cent. The banks that have been in 
the personal loan field the longest have 
experienced losses of not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent, and in some 
cases as low as one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
he said, yet these banks usually main- 
tain at least 2 per cent of outstandings 
as a loss reserve and many are now 
adding to this figure. 


Collections. In collecting de- 
linquent loan payments, just as in 
soliciting new business, banks should 
use methods which are geared to good 
public relations, E. I. H. Bennett, 
vice-president, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
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told the conference. The customer 
from whom collections are made is the 
same customer who was top man when 
the bank was soliciting business. 

Mr. Bennett listed five basic factors 
in effective collection policy. They 
are: 1. Procurement of complete in- 
formation. 2. Firm collection policy. 
3. Effective frequency in the follow- 
up system. 4. Regularity in the collec- 
tion program. 5. Human understand- 
ing. With complete information, he 
said, the collection job becomes less 
laborious, less expensive and more 
effective. A few of the facts needed 
are: previous addresses, previous 
places of employment, names of near- 
est relatives, and specific information 
on bank accounts, automobiles and 
other major items of personal property. 

On the frequency of follow-up no- 
tices, Mr. Bennett said: “‘Several years 
ago, after extensive tests, my own 
bank changed the follow-up notices 
from five days to a seven-day system, 
with each loan account being given 
some follow-up every seven days. The 
most significant result of this change is 
that we now receive considerably 
fewer complaints from customers who 
receive the notice after making the 
payment.” 

Roger Steffan also referred to collec- 
tions. “It is within the area of ‘30 and 
60 days past due’ that 90 per cent of 
our pre-legal collection effort and 
money is expended because that is 
where we get maximum results,” he 
said. “One of our innovations is a 
collection group making night phone 
calls when borrowers are more likely 
to be home.” 


Country Bank Phase. While in 
the past the country banker has tended 
to place a stigma on installment lend- 
ing, associating it with poor manage- 
ment and living beyond one’s means, 
he has now largely adjusted his think- 
ing and more commonly recognizes it 
as a tool for greater service to the 
community. 

This observation was made by 
Richard W. Trefz, president, Beatrice 
State Bank, Beatrice, Nebraska, who 
attributed the change in part to agri- 
cultural diversification giving increased 
stability to farm income. ‘“‘We learned 
that it was no longer necessary to wait 
six months, nine months, or a year 
before the funds we loaned could be 
repaid,” Mr. Trefz commented. He 
outlined some of the uses being made 
of installment lending, as follows: 

Making amortized real estate loans 
in small rural communities has helped 
to retain skilled artisans and mechanics 
needed in agricultural areas. 

Amortized business loans present a 
real challenge, yet many small com- 
munities remain trade centers only 
because of the aggressiveness of a few 
merchants, and people in rural areas 
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prefer to bank where they do their 
trading. Mr. Trefz believes that loans 
to such individuals should be made on 
a monthly, or at most a quarterly, 
payment basis. He regards loans of 
this nature as an integral part of the 
services a community has a right to 
expect. 

On farm equipment financing, Mr. 
Trefz warned against treating the 
implement as sole security for the loan. 
It is especially important, he said, to 
consider the borrower’s personal relia- 
bility, his record as an operator, and 
the suitability of the land for mechani- 
zation. 

In the personal loan sector, Mr. 





Trefz emphasized the importance of 
country banks serving the steadily 
growing number of wage earners. 


Basic Factors. Banks face a diffi- 
cult period in which to exercise sound 
judgment, observed Carl M. Flora, 
vice-president, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee. He warned 
against placing too much reliance on 
such protective devices as repurchase 
agreements, endorsements, co-makers, 
deferred certificates, conditional sales 
contracts, chattel mortgages or reserve 
accounts. While these may be able to 
forestall excessive losses, Mr. Flora 
said, in the final analysis the soundness 
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of a consumer credit portfolio will 
depend upon the wise selection of each 
individual credit risk. 

Citing the many statements that 
have appeared on the unsoundness of 
the installment credit increase and the 
need for restrictions on its growth, 
Mr. Flora added: “In my opinion the 
soundness of our installment credit 
structure cannot be determined by 
quantity. If every extension of in- 
stallment credit in the present out- 
standings has been made on a sound 
basis for useful purposes, and the 
borrower can repay his obligations, 
the total installment credit outstand- 
ing is sound and beneficial from an 
economic standpoint.” 


The Human Element. Operat- 
ing a bank’s consumer installment loan 
business is nearly as much a daily 
exercise in personnel management as it 
is in credit management, said the 
veteran Roger Steffan. 

Having an efficient organization 
and providing low-cost service to the 
public requires the work of a “happy 
crew” he stated. This may mean good 
salaries, comfortable hours of work, 
adequate vacations, excellent working 
conditions, reasonable recreation and 
rest facilities, sick benefits, group life 
insurance, retirement pensions, and 
the like. On the management side, he 
said, it happens that the same tactics 
that bring out the best in personnel 
likewise logically are suitable to deal- 
ing with customers. 

“Because human nature plays such 
a major part in our industry,” he 
stated, “it constantly interposes obsta- 
cles for those who by the use of slide 
rule and graphs, would try to control 
the people —to save them from them- 
selves, so to speak. In our bank where 
we have several hundred thousand per- 
sonal credit customers with outstand- 
ing balances averaging $314, it would 
test the skill of the hardiest planner 
either to forecast or influence what 
these human beings will do.” 


Costs. Unless banks have adequate 
cost data, there is a real danger that 
they may operate their installment loan 
departments at something less than a 
satisfactory margin of profit, or pos- 
sibly even at an over-all loss, warned 
Harold E. Randall, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Boston. 

The four basic cost factors were said 
to be: 1. Acquisition cost, involving 
labor, stationery and other expenses 
in putting a loan on the banks. 
2. Basic liquidation cost, or expenses in 
connection with the payment of the 
loan that do not vary with the number 
of payments involved. 3. Liquidation 
cost per installment, such as bookkeepers’ 
time in posting, tellers’ time in collec- 
tion, etc. 4. Per-dollar cost per loan, 
or expenses related to the amount of 





the loan, such as allowances for losses. 

“The cost study of the installment 
loan department involves first the 
determination of the portion of the 
bank’s expenses that can be charged 
against the entire installment loan 
operation,” Mr. Randall explained, 
“and next, the segregation of these 
expenses into the four cost factors. 
The study can either be directed to the 
determination of the costs of each type 
of loan handled —such as single name, 
co-maker, and collateral—or can be 
made on a basis that will yield the 
average costs of loans of all types. 

“I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that you must always recover 
your costs regardless of what they 
are,’ Mr. Randall added. ‘“‘Your costs 
may be too high. You may be operat- 
ing inefficiently, and it is not fair to 
expect the public to pay for this in- 
efficiency. You should determine your 
costs, and if they look unreasonable, 
survey your procedure and simplify 
your operation whenever possible.” 


Regulation W. While there was 
a divergence of opinion on the con- 
tinuance of Regulation W at the con- 
ference, there was widespread agree- 
ment on the responsibility of banks in 
consumer lending. 

“The personal and family-purpose 
of these loans lends great weight to 
the social as well as the economic 
importance of the responsibility of the 
banks,” said Evans Woollen, Jr., 
president of the American Bankers 
Association and chairman of the board 
of Fletcher Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis. “Out of this responsibility 
arises an obligation on our part to do 
everything within our power, first, to 
supply the American people with the 
installment credit they need, and 
second, to supply this credit wisely, in 
such volume and on such terms that 
prove to be socially and financially 
sound for borrowers, lenders, and the 
economy as a whole.” 

Pointing out that government regu- 
lation is conducive to rigidity, Mr. 
Woollen said that it puts all borrowers, 
all loans, and all lenders on the same 
basis, regardless of the merits and 
conditions of individual cases. This, 
he said, is why the American Bankers 
Association believes the law under 
which the Regulation is administered 
should be allowed to expire. 

William F. Kelly, conference chair- 
man, directed attention to the fact 
that during the past three years the 
volume of consumer credit loans has 
amounted to only between 4 and 5 per 
cent of the disposable income of the 
American people. This fact and others 
developed by the committee are be- 
hind the resolutions on consumer 
credit. These resolutions have clearly 
defined the convictions of the banks 
that selective credit controls are un- 
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necessary and even unwise, he said. 

The economics of credit control was 
explored at the conference by a panel 

consisting of Dr. William A. Irwin, 
economist, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, Dr. Willard E. Atkins, chair- 
man, Department of Economics, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York 
University and Dr. A. Anton Freder- 
ich, professor of economics, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Discussing controls on the basis of 
their contribution to the stability of 
the national economy, Dr. Atkins 
declared that the American economy, 
because of its tremendous productive 
powers was inherently an unstable 
one. Change, he said, is a permanent 
aspect of our economy, and a desirable 
factor in a democratic society. For 
example, the development of the auto- 
mobile bankrupted the interurban 
companies. 

The panel declared itself opposed to 
credit controls based on the theory of 
contributing to stability. It declared 
that in periods of business recession it 
becomes the duty of the community 
as a whole to provide for the welfare 
of unfortunate, but that manipulation 
of the economy through control of 
consumer credit can have little effect 
toward improving conditions. 

Dr. Friedrich declared that install- 
ment selling has not cut the savings of 
the people, but has rather increased it. 

Governor R. M. Evans of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, did not argue that 
installment credit has been the sole or 
even the major cause of business swings 
but stated his belief that it was an 
important factor. ‘The use of install- 
ment financing has increased aggregate 
consumer demand during upswings 
and decreased aggregate consumer 
demand during downswings,”’ he said. 
“These immediate effects, largely in 
the durable goods area, have been 
accompanied by secondary impacts on 
total output and employment in the 
economy. As a net result, unregu- 
lated consumer installment financing 
has accentuated general economic in- 
stability. 

“One reason why installment credit 
has made for instability is the tendency 
in boom times for sellers to expand 
their sales by easing down-payment 
and contract maturities rather than 
by reducing prices and improving 
quality and service. This encourages 
competitors to do the same. This 
competitive relaxation in credit terms 
fosters an unsound credit structure in 
the installment business as a whole. 
Lenders eventually become loaned up 
or overextended. When they get into 
this situation under boom conditions 
because of easy credit terms, it is not 
healthy for the economy.” 

Stressing the importance of banking 
in the functioning of the economy, 
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Preston Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency, stated that “The banker 
today is a vital part of our economic 
system. He controls the nerve centers 
of that system,” Mr. Delano said, 
“and the manner in which he adjusts 
his policies to the economic need of a 
delicately balanced society is just as 
vital as the judgment which he uses 
as between a good and a bad loan. If 
men are to stay free, they must reach 
up and grasp the significance of this 
larger view.” 

Government can do much toward 
keeping this intricate and involved 


economic machine running, he de- 
clared, but by far the greater part 
must be done by business and banking 
leaders themselves. 

In his summary of the conference, 
Chairman Kelly concluded that the 
present outlook for consumer credit 
lending is good, that the transition 
through which we are passing requires 
a re-examination of lending policies, 
that success in consumer credit de- 
pends upon the lenders’ ability to deal 
with people, and that the working 
members of the conference were 
opposed to credit controls. 
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—no sticky fingers, no accidental gluing 
together of bills. 


Kwick- Money -Klips never leave the 
teller’s cage and therefore cannot be thrown 
on lobby floors as frequently happens to 
paper fasteners. 
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1. Hold the 
Kwick-Money- 
Klip in the left 
hand, the currency 
to be inserted in 
the right. 


2. Open the 
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Klip by pressing 
currency slightly 
against the longer 
side of the clip. 





3. Slide currency 
all the way down 
into the clip. 
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mints, the gold dust exhibit and the 
unique nugget formations. 

After the gold discovery a tremen- 
dous shortage of money developed. 
Gold dust carried in buckskin “‘pokes” 
circulated at fluctuating rates until 
stabilized at $16 an ounce. A pinch of 
gold dust served as a dollar. The 
most prosperous drinking places capi- 
talized upon this valuation by em- 
ploying as bartenders the men who had 
the biggest thumbs. It was also diffi- 
cult for merchants to make change, 
and coins of many nations were 
brought into service, including English 
shillings, Mexican double-reals, Peru- 
vian doubloons, German marks, French 
5-franc pieces, Indian rupees, Spanish 
reals and pieces of eight. 

As there was always considerable 
waste in handling gold dust, private 
mints began making gold coins. These 
included the $50 octagonal coin or 
“California slug,” gold bars, eagles, 
half and quarter eagles, $3.00, dollar, 
fifty cent and twenty-five cent gold 
pieces. 

Another display shows samples of 
gold placer washings taken from every 
gold-bearing stream in California and 
Southern Oregon during the Gold Rush 
period. Great variations in the color 
can be noted. 

Near-by is a weather-beaten outfit 
showing the tools most used by the 
miners. It consists of a pick, shovel, 
gold pan and a rocker, and was once 
the property of James W. Marshall, 
the gold discoverer. 


[N one corner are the gold scales from 

the Wells. Fargo office at Colum- 
bia, now a state park. These precision 
scales came around the Horn and 
weighed more than $50,000,000 worth 
of gold.in their day. California banks 
in gold producing areas still use scales 
like these for weighing gold dust 
brought in. 

As the banker’s first job was the 
protection of the treasure deposited 
with him, another high spot is the 
extensive collection of early Colt’s 
revolvers, carbines and other weapons 
of the Old West, including a special 
gun called the Wells Fargo. Here are 
also several types of sawed-off shot- 
guns used by the messengers, and 
presentation rifles. 

In an adjoining display are the guns 
and mementos taken from “Black 
Bart” and other leading bandits and 
stagecoach robbers of that era, whose 
faces are shown in the Wells Fargo 
*“Rogues’ Gallery” or mug book. 

The most complete of its kind is the 
Colonel E. A. Wiltsee collection of 
Pony Express covers, early Wells 
Fargo and other Western stamps, 


franks and postmarks. In some in- 
stances the postmark on some envelope 
is the only trace remaining to show 
that a mining camp once existed by 
that name. 

Well arranged around the walls of 
the History Room are rare posters, 
photographs and paintings, including 
the first painting of San Francisco, 
showing how it appeared to Captain 
Vioget in 1837 with only two houses; 
the first. newspaper mentioning gold 
discovery, the “‘Californian” of March 
15, 1848; and a large relief map of the 
Mother Lode region showing locations 
of the mining camps. Lighted diora- 
mas show scenes of Sutter’s Mill; 
placer. mining equipment; “Steamer 
Day in San Francisco” and ‘‘Mont- 
gomery St. in 1852.” 


FrAMoUS names and faces attract our 

attention. Holding the visitor’s regis- 
ter near the entrance is the desk used - 
by Mark Twain when he worked on 
the Virginia City “Enterprise.” Dur- 
ing that period he was working on his 
famous epic of Western travel, ‘““Rough- 
ing It.””. Undoubtedly many chapters, 
or perhaps all of that book, was written 
on this very desk. 

Here are portraits of Henry Wells 
and William G. Fargo, and others. 
Near-by is that of Brigham Young, 
the famous leader who led his band of 
pioneers across the plains to found the 
state of Utah, and was once the Wells 
Fargo agent in Salt Lake City. Bret 
Harte, who wrote his way to the liter- 
ary Valhalla with his poems and 
stories of the California mining camps, 
was a Wells Fargo shotgun messenger. 
Colonel William F. Cody, better known 
to millions of boys as “Buffalo Bill,” 
was a Pony Express rider at sixteen. 
Hank Monk, noted whip on the Over- 
land stages, who gave Horace Greeley 
his hair-raising ride down the Western 
slopes of the Sierra, is also repre- 
sented here. 

In the vault of the History Room is 
an extensive library of Californiana. 
These books are available for research 
to historians and students and are in 
constant use. The History Room 
facilities have been called upon many 
times by Hollywood in making motion 
pictures, including the movie “‘Wells 
Fargo,” and also by writers of the 
growing list of Western books. 

Where do these rare and unique 
mementos of the Old West come from? 
The great majority of them came from 
friends and bank customers, from old- 
time Wells Fargo families. 

The bank policy does not regard the 
History Room as a device for adver- 
tising purposes. President I. W. Hell- 
man, whose grandfather was a pioneer 
California banker —Isaias W. Hellman, 
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member of the banking firm of Hell- 
man Temple & Co. back in 1860, and 
later president of Wells Fargo Bank — 
believes that the bank has a duty to 
house properly the mementos of the 
Old West that have been placed in its 
custody, and to make them available 
to interested people as a public service. 

The bank policy also permits loan 
exhibits to be displayed at civic affairs, 
national conventions, company anni- 
versaries and special events. 

Many pioneer Western companies 
draw on this historical collection to 
obtain the loan of old checks, sight 
drafts and other business documents 
to use in celebrating anniversaries. 

Practically every American adult’ 
liked to read in his boyhood days of 
the heroes of the Old West, the trail 
blazers, the Pony Express riders, the 
Indian fighters, the men who repre- 
sented the forces of law and order. 
Undoubtedly the 4,000 or more mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation who are planning to come to San 
Francisco this year for the 75th annual 
meeting, from October 30 to November 
2, have recollections of exploring such 
exciting lore. During their San Fran- 
cisco stay it is positively a ‘“‘must” for 
them to visit the unique History Room 
of the Wells Fargo Bank. Here they 
can enjoy reviving those golden memo- 
ries of their boyhood, those memories 
of the Old West that never die, and re- 
ceive in the process a vivid picture of 
one era of American banking. 
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SERVICE CHARGES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


ableness of the charge, or the over- 
charge if there is any. 

In our institution we find that the 
charges represent only about 75 per 
cent of the salaries of those engaged 
exclusively in servicing commercial 
accounts. There are, of course, sub- 
stantial amounts other than such 
salaries that should be included if 
analysis costs are to represent actual 
expense. 

It is evident, therefore, that when 
we revise our service charge schedule 
upward we will have demonstrable 
proof of our justification in so doing. 
In the meantime, we shall be secure in 
the knowledge that our requirements 
are very reasonable and that we need 
not risk yielding to the temptation to 
make exceptions, even on accounts 
that may have sizable balances. 

Our compilation of figures also 
throws a new light on an old rule of 
thumb on service charges that has 
existed in the banks. That is, that 
service charge revenue should represent 
a percentage of demand deposits. 

For our institution as a whole, head 
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office and branches, annual service 
charge revenue equaled 39/100ths of 
1 per cent of demand deposits. No 
two of our offices, however, had the 
same ratio. In one office service 
charges were equal to one and 2/100ths 
per cent of demand deposits, while in 
another it amounted to only 15/100ths 
of 1 per cent. The other nine offices 
ranged between these extremes. 

That the ratio in one office was 700 
per cent of that in another could not 
be attributable to a different formula 
or method of applying it. They were 
identical in each. 

A closer examination of the data 
reveals that the office obtaining the 
lowest ratio of direct revenue from 
service charges received the most 
revenue from earning balances. With- 
out benefit of direct charges this would 
have amounted to over six cents per 
service unit in the one office against 
about one-half cent per unit.in the 
other. Jt is therefore evident that a 
higher ratio of charges to deposits does 
not necessarily indicate a more effective 
service charge plan. It could just as 
readily indicate a larger proportion of 
less satisfactory business. 

If such variations as these exist 
within a given organization, then it is 
apparent that a similar comparison 
between institutions with different 
methods would be practically worth- 
less as a means of appraising the ade- 
quacy of their respective plans. 

This leads us to check the assump- 
tion that by making service charges 
we are thereby assuring the profitable- 
ness of each account. 

We feel that this is only true to a 
limited extent. It would probably be 
true for some of the smaller banks, 
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where charges represent a major por- 
tion of gross income. Also, it could be 
considered to be true for other banks 
by assuming that the facilities used by 
deficit accounts would otherwise be 
unemployed and that any revenue 
obtained would be found income. 
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Actually, however, it is the accounts 
that maintain balances well in excess 
of minimum requirements that make 
it possible for banks to render service 
so reasonably to the accounts with 
deficit balances. 

To illustrate this point, let us assume 
that all of the accounts in our institu- 
tion were to be reduced in grade to 
the average in the deficit balance 
grouping. The result would be that, 
while we would increase our service 
charge revenue by some 50 per cent, 
we would have lost about 75 per cent 
of our demand deposits. The bank 
could not exist on such a basis. 
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If all of our accounts were to main- 
tain balances only up to our present 
minimum requirements, but no more, 
we would then lose about 37 per cent 
of our demand deposits and also our 
revenue from service charges. This, 
too, would be an intolerable situation. 

If all of our accounts were to be up- 
graded to the average quality of 
accounts with excess balances, then 
our demand deposits would be well 
over twice what they now are. We 
would, of course, be deprived of our 
service charge revenue, but it would 
be a very satisfactory exchange. 

The foregoing suppositions are based 
on the averages in the two groups. 
Were extremes used, the illustrations 
would be fantastic. Some accounts 
maintain balances that would produce 
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BUILDING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
modernization program, I cannot help 
referring to the recent advice of a 
savings and loan vice-president. “Buy 
yourself a new coat,” he wrote. “Get 
your suit cleaned and pressed. Shine 
your shoes.” That seems to put in 
words exactly what we were trying 
to do. 

Our remodeling was quite complete 
and extended throughout our physical 
quarters, which are 100 feet deep and 
33 feet wide. The lobby floor was re- 
arranged and the officers’ platform 
placed up front. At the rear, we 
added 200 safe deposit boxes. We 
redecorated throughout, changed to 
fluorescent lighting, installed venetian 
blinds at the windows and laid rubber 
tile on the lobby floor and officers’ 
platform. We also placed awnings 
outside over the front windows. 

The rearrangement of the lobby floor 
actually took us from the moderniza- 
tion phase of our program to the serv- 
ice phase. In the lobby remodeling 
we tried to kill two birds with one 
stone. 

We can think of no better way to 
describe what we were trying to do 
than to compare banking with retail 
merchandising. When a_ customer 
comes into a retail store, it is good 
business for the merchant to encourage 
the customer to stay and shop. With 
us, in banking, the faster we serve a 
customer and get him on his way, the 
better he likes it and the more often 
he will come back. 

It was this thought that led us to 
rearrange the teller counters. What 
we had was a narrow L-shaped lobby 
running across the front and down the 
side of the bank that left little cus- 
tomer space between the counters and 
the walls. This resulted in consider- 





income of over a dollar per unit of 
service rendered. Others would simi- 
larly pay us practically nothing per 
unit. 

In concluding, we should like to 
return to our opening paragraph. We 
believe that there are many miscon- 
ceptions on service charges and even 
a general misunderstanding of their 
nature. We do not think the part they 
have played in extending bank service 
to the broad general public is rec- 
ognized, nor the fact that a large part 
of the cost of the service to small 
accounts is borne by larger accounts. 

We think that the banks themselves, 
by a better understanding of their 
charges, can do much to dispel these 
misconceptions both with the general 
public and with public officials. 
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BUSINESS 


able confusion and crossing of lines on 
busy days. What we did to change 
the layout was simply to invert the 
“L” so that the counters were down 
one side and across the back. This en- 
larged the lobby space and made it 
possible for customers to fan out to 
their proper windows. 

We also made a change in the 
utilization of the windows, though we 
started and ended with five. At the 
start we had three commercial win- 
dows, one savings and one loan and 
discount. Through mechanizing the 
teller operation, we were able to make 
a reduction to two commercial win- 
dows for regular use. The third was 
then made a reserve commercial win- 
dow. We also adopted the- use of 
packaged currency for paycheck cash- 
ing periods. 

The result is faster service through- 
out the week. It is faster during any 
rush that arises because we do not 
hesitate to call one of our people to the 
reserve window whenever the lines 
reach as many as three or four people. 
And, of course, it is faster on peak 
days. We are currently handling from 
800 to 1,000 customers on Fridays and 
1,200 to 1,500 Saturdays,. from 9:30 
to 3. 

Needless to say, the expanded 
volume of our business has increased 
the bank’s profit. This has enabled 
us to pay at least average staff salaries, 
to pay a bonus last year and to provide 
modern accounting equipment. The 
program has proceeded without an 
increase in personnel, though this may 
be misleading. We operate on an 
accrual basis, with complete auditing 
and accounting controls, and have a 
total staff of thirteen where the average 
bank our size would have a staff of 
six to eight. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


live,” said Andy silencing the throb- 
bing engine, and staring eagerly about. 

Both men got out. After picking up 
the shovel from the truck body, Andy 
led the way down around the rocky 
point and out on the beach. Ona level 
with the eye the seas plunged in for 
fifty miles, and more to the west on the 
misty New York shore crept the long 
lilac caravan of the Adirondacks. 

“Got any landmark to go by?” en- 
couraged Mr. Clutchbill as Andy 
looked uncertainly along the beach. 

“No, look at it! The dunes have 
grown bigger and bigger.” 

A few yards along, Andy examined 
a stub protruding from the sand. He 
dug away the sand and a stump was 
revealed. 

“It’s one of the old red pines,” he 
declared. “See, the wood still holds its 
red color after forty years.” 

‘“‘Hm’f, sure it isn’t the old oak 
where the coat of mail lay?’’ 

“Oh, no... that would have a silvery 
color. There was just that one oak 
among the row of pines, and it was 
farther along.” . 

An hour later, after finding and dis- 
carding many protruding pine stumps, 
the two men stood almost a mile down 
the sand dunes. They looked inquir- 
ingly at each other, then Mr. Clutch- 
bill spoke. 

““We’ve missed it?” 

“The sand has buried it,” nodded 
Andy. 

“Can’t you think of some land- 
mark?” 

Andy looked vaguely around the 
horizon. Suddenly he stopped and 
leaned forward. 

“Why! Gum Drop Island has gone 
out of sight!’’ 

“‘What’s that?” 

“We should see it. We always did 
when we stood under the old oak. It 
looked as though it was stuck onto the 
end of Loon Point way down there. 
Let’s go back.” 


NLY a few moments later, after 

wallowing through the loose sand at 
the foot of the dunes, with watchful 
eyes constantly on a long wooded point 
three miles to the south, both men sud- 
denly stopped. 

“There it is!’ exclaimed Andy. 

Some ten miles away a faint lavender 
dot had appeared on the watery hori- 
zon, and it seemed attached to the 
peak of Loon Point. 

“Gum Drop Island, for sure,”’ nod- 
ded Andy. 

Both scanned the area where they 
stood. A great golden sand dune rose 
up bside them. More to the left was 
one of the old pine stumps they had 
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MR. CLUTCHBILL 


previously examined. 

“That stump over there marks the 
old shore line,” said Mr. Clutchbill. 
“‘Let’s probe here on the same line on 
this dune.” 

Five minutes later Andy’s spade hit 
a hidden object. Hurriedly he cuffed 
away the sand. A bleached, silvery 
stub of wood lay revealed. 

“It’s the old oak!”’ he cried. 

Scraping away the sand, the entire 
oak stump soon stood before them. 

“Test the ground all around with 
little holes,” advised Mr. Clutchbill. 


At the sixth hole the spade bit some- 


thing with a click. Andy quickly 
bared the object with his hand. Sud- 
denly he recoiled, and jumped back. 

A human foot lay exposed. A ghastly 
sight . . . the foot of a skeleton. 

“Great heavens!’’ exclaimed the old 
director. “Scoop the sand away!” 

Andy shrunk farther away. “I... 
I couldn’t look at it!” . 

“Here! Give me the spade!” 

Mr. Clutchbill began scooping away 
the sand where the lake’s waves only 
that spring had almost excavated the 
skeleton from the original shore line. 
Both feet and legs now lay open to the 
daylight, then the ghost-like ribs. The 
yellowish-white arms took form; they 
were doubled back as though the man 
had clutched at the back of his head in 
his last moments. With short breaths 
of excitement, the old director dug 
around the ghastly skull. 

“‘He had darn near all his teeth,” he 
grunted encouragingly to Andy who 


had been watching by fits, but now 
was squatting with held breath and 
turned eyes behind Mr. Clutchbill. 

Abruptly the old director let out a 
gasp, bent down and plucked some- 
thing from one of the skeleton’s claw- 
like hands behind the skull. 

Forgetting himself, Andy stretched 
an eye over Mr. Clutchbill’s shoulder. 
A crusted metal tube some six inches 
long, flattened at both ends, was in the 
old director’s hand. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Andy. 

“Lead . . . thin lead, I guess,” ut- 
tered Mr. Clutchbill studying it curi- 
ously. 

Slowly he got out a jackknife and 
scraped the object. “Yes, lead,” he 
nodded as a silvery area shown under 
the knife blade. “I’m going into it,” 
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he nodded zigzagging his knife blade 
across one of the closed, flattened ends 
of the tube. 

The pieee fell off. The edge of 
an age-yellowed piece of parchment 
glowed in the dark interior. Gently 
working it up with his knife point, Mr. 
Clutchbill quickly had a small roll of 
parchment in his hand. He unrolled it 
with care. Faded words, made, per- 
haps, with a sharpened twig dipped in 
blood or some juice of a wild berry, 
covered the little parchment, half 
printed, half written in longhand, the 
old-fashioned ‘‘f’s” for ‘‘s’s” and occa- 
sional quaint spelling. Together they 
puzzled it out. 


“Thif if the folme (solemn) day 
I muft die. Thif is the 90th day 
fince we left the Ship. All have 
perifhed and on the Bank of thif 
lake I die to. Farewell; may 
future pofteritye know our end. 


John Graye.”’ 


Curiously, the old director looked 
into the dark interior of the little lead 
tube. Nothing more showed. He held 
it upside down and a small object 
dropped out. 

“Wha ... what was that?” ex- 
claimed Andy. 

A small six-sided prism lay in Mr. 
Clutchbill’s palm: Its faces glittered 
and it was a soft green color. 

“Andy, I haven’t any idea.” Mr. 
Clutchbill thumped the tube in his 
hand, and nine more pieces rolled out. 
“Looks like glass, but they can’t be 
just large glass beads. No one would 
bother to preserve them so careful in a 
tube.” 

“You suppose it’s gems!’’ breathed 
Andy. 

“They aren’t cut. If they are gems 
they must have come out of the ground 
that way. I’ve seen quartz pieces like 
that, only they were white.” 

“Then they ain’t worth anything,” 
said Andy. 

“T don’t know ... I don’t know. We 
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could find out in Rutlington on the 
way back. We'd better cover up the 
skeleton. Dead men tell no tales.” 

When the spot resumed its former 
appearance, they returned to the little 
truck and headed for Rutlington, each 
silent, deep in wonder at what the 
green prisms might mean. ~ 


ig was three o’clock when Andy, after 

cruising down Rutlington’s main 
street, crept to the curb beside a win- 
dow glittering with silver table service 
and array of mounted gems. 

In the store Mr. Clutchbill stepped 
up to the counter with Andy at his 
heels. At the far end of the counter a 
grave individual rose and came slowly 
forward. He removed a jeweler’s mag- 
nifying glass from one eye and nodded 
a head of thin gray hair at Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

The old director discreetly laid but 
one of the little green objects on the 
glass counter. 

““Have you any knowledge of what 
that is?”’ he asked. : 

Silently the gray-headed man re- 
turned the glass to his eye and ex- 
amined the offering, turning it around 
a good many times. At last he glanced 
up and curiously regarded Mr. Clutch- 
bill and Andy a few brief moments, 
then, without a word, re-examined the 
object. 

“It is,” he announced a few mo- 
ments later, ““a genuine emerald in the 
rough as it came out of the ground.” 

“You are quite sure? It is an object 
discovered at the old home of. my 
friend here,” said Mr. Clutchbill 
honestly. “It has some value?” 

“My dear man, that stone is flaw- 
less. Its splendid color reveals it came 
from South America where the best 
colors come from. It should run over 
two carats after it is cut. Emeralds of 
that quality are equal to blue-white 
diamonds. I should say its value 
would reach $2500 as it stands in the 
rough.” 


Two minutes later Andy and Mr. 

Clutchbill sat in the battered cab of 
the old pick-up truck. 

“You’re a wealthy man, Andy. 
There’s ten of those stones. That 
makes $25,000 . . . really about $22,500 
after you pay the note at the bank. 
The safe thing to do is to let the bank 
send the stones down to our city corre- 
spondent for sale.” 

“With my half I’m going to build a 
new home on the cellar hole back there 
on the old Chain Mail place,” declared 
Andy eagerly. 

“Your half? There aren’t any halves 

. it’s all yours. The Ferndale 
National was organized to help folks, 
and all of us who work in the old bank 
will be as tickled as you are that we 
had some part in helping a fortune to 
drop into your lap.” 
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When you work closely with banks for thirty-eight years, as we have, 
you can’t help but learn a lot about their needs and operational prob- 
lems. During that time we completed more than 2,000 bank projects. 
This broad experience . . . plus our continuous study of the banking 
business and its needs .. . has given us the background to develop many 
new improvements in banking equipment, arrangement and architec- 
ture. The new banks we are building today are outstanding examples of 
architectural efficiency. Bankers with whom we’ve worked tell us there 
is a definite reason why we are able to consistently achieve this high 
degree of efficiency. They say it lies in our unusual approach to de- 
signing. When we undertake a new quarters project, our first step is 
to study that particular bank’s needs from a banker’s point of view. 
Banking... not architecture ...is our primary consideration. 



























Our Analysts solve your problems before designing begins! 


Our bank building Analysts start the project. They study the bank’s 
business .. . analyze its departmental equipment and space needs. They 
confer with officers and department heads in solving work-flow and 
operational problems. Finally they collaborate with our Plan Board 
on basic recommendations .. . all this before any designing is started! 
Using this careful approach to designing, we have been able to create 
some of the most efficient,. most beautiful banking quarters in America 
today. Important, too . . . our methods and experience enables us to 
effect savings in every step of designing, construction and equipment. 
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“The Bids Close 


A purchaser in Philadelphia was receiving bids on 
a huge contract. Bids would close in 45 minutes. 
A supplier in a midwestern city needed a certified 
check to present with his bid, but was hundreds of 
miles from Philadélphia. 

The solution? It was easy! 


Fortunately, the bidder’s bank was a Corre- 
spondent of The Pennsylvania Company. Over 
our teletype system came the nuessage to deliver 
the check, charging it to the Correspondent’s 
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account. A telephone call from our head office 
to a branch (one of our 19)—and in a matter of 


minutes our messenger was laying the certified 
check on the purchaser’s desk. 


We can give our Correspondent Banks that 
kind of fast service because our 19 offices cover 
every major part of Philadelphia and its suburbs. 
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